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GEORGE 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘'‘THE BIBLE IN 


Tue American people became pretty well 
acquainted with the existence of George 
Borrow when that singular book, the “ Bible 
in Spain,” was reprinted some few years ago 
and devoured by tens of thousands through- 
out the land. It came as—to the credit of 
our country—very many of the most widely 
circulated books among us have come— 
with the sanction and zest of a religious 
enthusiasm. It was the book of a Mis- 
sionary, and the Bible was its theme, and a 
strong Protestantism was in it. But withal, 
it united the suffrages of other classes than 
the religious. It was a book of indepen- 
dence, self-reliance, and adventure ; and the 
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BORROW, 
SPAIN,’’ ‘‘LAVENGRO,’’ &c., &c. 


latter, it was thought, pulled hard on the 
reader's credulity. But the gipsy life which 
the writer made the subject of his story 
was itself strange enough, and who could 
contradict from his own experience a man 
who boasted the freemasonry of the tribe ? 

Here, in the nineteenth century, was a 
gentleman, a scholar, a brilliant writer. and a 
Christian, travelling with vagabond gipsies 
and talking the slang of thieves, horse- 
stealers, and gallows-birds. It was a pro- 
blem, The Edinburgh Review called upon 
George Borrow to reveal himself in an 
autobiography. He has just done so, that 
is, as far as an evidently retired, serious, 
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Song of the Telegraph. 


{Apri}, 


sensitive Englishman, who has foregathered | philosophy. As he gets older in his book, 
with mystical gipsies, can be expected to | the record is less clear. It appears to be 


unmask himself, in the new book entitled 
“ Lavengro ; the Scholar, the Traveller, and 
the Priest.” We gather from this that he 
was the son of parents of good descent, his 
father a Cornish soldier in the English 
ranks, his mother—of whom he gives a 
most touching, tender picture—an emigrant 
Hnguenot; that he acquired migratory 
habits following the camp; that he was 
eonsidered a dull child; that De Foe’s 
Robinson Crusoe awakened in him a love 
of literature; that he had an early passion 
for studying foreign languages, which he 
has since greatly develaped; that he made 
the acquaintance of the Gipsies in an Eng- 
lish lane, and has met them about the 
world, from Moscow to Madrid, ever since ; 
that he was annoyed by an unprofitable ap- 
prenticeship to the law, which, like many 
who have turned out great authors, he de- 
serted for literature; that singular experi- 
ences with book-publishers in London 
thence arose ; that the future Priest wrote 
and edited the Newgate Calendar; that he 
then wandered about England with a three- 
fold chain of adventures, which were partly 
of the Gipsies and out-of-door-animal life, 
including Fairs, Horses, Tinkering, and 
Fistiana, partly of Methodism and pious 
missionary influences, partly of personal 


| 





mystified. It gives no dates, names, nor 
places. It says nothing of Spain or the 
Bible Society. But we see a real person. 
age, we get a genuine study of a man so 
truly and naturally set-dowp, that we may 
read a great deal in it of ourselves. We 
see a true Englishman, full of honor, love 
of fair-play, of hatred of humbug, a humor- 
ist—of strong prejudices, but prejudices 
which give a man strength in going through 
the world. Gis style is downright and 
simple, and his book, that is himself, has 
the best faculty of man or book, to bring 
you into the company of realities and give 
you matter for thinking. The people and 
things you meet with in George Borrow’s 
books hang around you for days. He is 
an author of real things, like John Bunyan 
or Daniel De Foe. 

The portrait which we give above is en- 
graved expressly for this magazine, and is 
the only one published in this country. It 
is taken, by the courtesy of Mr. Putnam, 
the publisher, from an advance copy of a 
London engraving. Its mingled softness 
and firmness of expression are its leading 
points. A fine eye, a lofty stature, and a 
prematurely grey head, are the noticeable 
outer marks of the soul of George Borrow. 





SONG OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


Tue click of the writing-hammer in the Telegraph Office, and the singular hum or buzz of 
the wire near the top of the post in a high wind, suggested the following Lines :— 


Hark ! the wires are humming, boys! 
Don’t you hear the humming ? 
The good time is coming, boys! 
The good time is coming! 


The Telegraph is chattering, boys! 
Clicking and chattering— 
Don't you hear it chattering, boys ? 
Everywhere ‘tis chattering. 
Yet the despot's minions, boys, 
Fill his ear with flattering noise ; 
Still ‘tis clicking, chattering, boys ; 
Still the wires are scattering, boys, 
Sparks of truth, and battering, boys, 
Through his walls full many a breach 
With the thunderbolts of speech: 
Battering and shattering, boys, 
Despotism’s hoary pile ; 
And the wires, all the while, 
Overhead are humming, boys, 
Overhead are humming, 
The good time is coming, boys, 


The good time is coming ! 


C. T. B. 








PENNY 


A WORD FOR A 


We are about to attempt one or two 
things in the way of novelty—to furnish on 
the basis of the widely-extended list of 
Holden’s Dollar Magazine, a popular _peri- 
odical without a fashion plate and the 
matter and style of a five dollar publication 
for one. We are original enough to think 
that it is barely possible there may be 
some ladies and gentlemen in the country 
who will like to peruse a refined poem, 
suited for quiet and meditation, or a tale 
of absorbing interest, without the imperti- 
nence of a milliner with a band-box or an 
attitudinizing tailor with his yard stick 
immediately at their elbow. What is the 
inevitable connexion of literature and mil- 
linery? A tailor is a very good man—no 
socialist can respect him more; but can’t 
you read a book without him? What is 
the philosophy of the matter? Is it not 
a custom,—answer, O Ripley, Raymond, 
Harper, Godey & Co., in the next number 
of your resplendent magazines—more 
honored in the breach* than the observance. 
For the other supposition, that to be popu- 
lar a book or magazine must be of an 
inferior stamp—we hold none of it. Itis a 
shabby and altogether paltry assumption. 
There are learned specialties which will 
always be for the few, but the writers most 
read by the public will be, all things con- 
sidered, the best writers. These are your 
Shakspeares, De Foes, Goldsmiths, Irvings, 
who are read by everybody. 

An eminent foreign lecturer, Mr. Silk 
Buckingham, maintained as a proposition, 
that for popularity you could not go too 
low in explanation and diffuseness for the 
people ; you could not get below their 
tastes. But people found Mr. Buckingham 
eut and voted him a bore. Whenever we 
are satisfied that the entire body of Maga- 
zine readers are boobies, we may adopt 
Buckingham (whose head was taken off) 
for a model. 

These people will tell you, that if you 
look for popular success, you must get it 
by humbug. “ Humbug,” says Jenks, “is 
the order of the day. Try humbug, and 
you will succeed, Send a shabby cart 
round the streets, with a melancholy man 
inside of it, with a French horn—very 
brassy—and parade a placard on the out- 
side with six hundred trumpery contributors 
on it.” We have a notion of our own on 

* Query—breech-es 
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FOOLISH: 


this subject, Mr. Jenks, perhaps a wrong 
one for a sudden spirt of popularity, but 
sound enough, we are confident, for the 
long run. It is, that gagging the public b 
over-puffery, extravagant promises, p 

ing before them absurd lists of contributors, 
dazzling their eyes with fashion plates, 
sheafs of bad engravings, and other various 
cheap delusions, must in the end prove an 
unprofitable speculation. There is no get 
ting the advantage of fate or the do!_ar. 
You must conciliate the virtues if you 
would be happy, and if you would be rick 
you must give the dollar’s worth. There 
have been some very brilliant things in the 
way of humbug done undoubtedly in the 
magazine as in many other ways, but where 
and what are the magazines? If they had 
an enormous faculty of rising to a circula- 
tion of a hundred thousand—a few more 
rather than one or two less—they have 
had an equal “alacrity in sinking.” With 
a bellows under the stage, M. Antoine 
Ravel or one of his sumphs will rise to a 
height—a giant of ten or twelve feet—but 
in the sequel of the joke he sinks into a 
trap-door below the dimensions of a dwarf. 
If you amuse the public one way you must 
another. They relish the giant, but they 
will be sure to call for the dwarf. Amer 
cans, it has been said, have a liking for a 
humbug, and a knack in getting the thing 
up; in justice, it should be added, they 
have an equal facility in getting rid of it 
In the old world it is a long investment of 
time and money to establish what Carlyle 
ealls a “delusion,” but the vitality is pro- 
portionate. Brother Jonathan’s quackeries 
grow in a day and wither in a night. 

We hold, then, to promising no impos- 
sibilities. You will not find in the Dollar 
Magazine half a hundred steel engrav- 
ings at a price which would scarcely pay 
for a single good one, nor do we intend te 
ruin ourselves for the public benefit by 
giving away reams of paper and stereotype 
plates without compensation; nor do we 
promise on our pages all the congregated 
talent of Europe and America. We have 
made no engagement with Mr. James, for 
we have a stable of our own, and can 
manceuvre as many horsemen as we please, 
with an indefinite command of hilly and 
champaign country ; nor is it true that we 
have a mortgage on the brains of Messra, 
Bryant, Cooper, &c., or that Babington 
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Macaulay will supply us with the first | 


numbers of his next history. There are 
hands enough to give away to the public 
Bulwer, Macaulay & Co. as fast as they 
appear. We shall cultivate a garden plot 
of our own—on American soil, in American 
air, and we shall bring our pippins into the 
market as many and as sound for the dol- 
lar, all things considered, as anybody. 
“There you are wrong,” says Mr. 
Adviser-General ; “you are too cheap 
already.” Not, my good friend, if we 
have the people on our side. Are you 
aware how many readers there are in this 
country? Have you seen Mr. Disturnell’s 
last map, or looked over the new census ? 
Give us but one out of every ten, aye, out 
of every hundred who, were they fully 
acquainted with our plans and prospects, 
would, we are assured, take the magazine 
we have just begun to publish, and we 
shall be content. There are a great num- 
ber of readers in this country, who with 
taste, feeling, and the desire to support the 
best literature, have insufficient means to 
pay a great deal for it. They would give 
three dollars, or five dollars, for a favorite 


magazine, if they could, but one they can | 


afford, and will expend. We want on our 
list the female operative of Lowell, the 
thrifty housekeeper of the west, in whose 
hands everything is abundant but money, 
the teachers of the common schools, the 
missionary clergyman—people whom we 
would prefer to write to before any others. 
If there is any one so absurd as to under- 
value our magazine because it is cheap, he 
may set matters right with his gold cane 
me varnished boots and twenty thousand 
a year style of living, by the simple expe- 
dient of sending us five dollars. But we 
are confident that on second thoughts he 
will do no such thing, for no one, as a 
general remark, loves to buy cheaper than 
your rich man. 

Ata time when Mr. Dickens is publishing 
an original magazine in London for two 
pence and Leigh Hunt for a penny-halfpen- 
ny, and some of our best newspapers are 
afforded for one or two cents, we need make 
no apology for our price. On the contrary, 
the cheapness of a commodity where the 
article has any value, is among all thinking 
merchants a proof of its excellence—evi- 
dence that the manufacture has been 
earried to its perfection, employing the last 
results of skill and ingenuity, and attaining 
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avery large consumption in a widely ex- 
tended market. Every species of art pro- 
duct has grown cheaper as it has become 
developed. We not only look into better 
mirrors, sit upon better sofas, walk upon 
better carpets, read better newspapers, buy 
better books, and of course, magazines— 
but we pay less for them than our prede- 
cessors. Every good thing has a tendency 
to cheapness, while a poor one is dear at 
any price. 

Says our friend Jenks—* You are com- 
mitting yourself to a world of labor. Make 


| your magazine five dollars and a few will 


pay for it—you may secure them and go 
to sleep upon it as the other five dollar 
people do—but for one dollar you must 
work.” 

There is some truth in that, Mr. Jenks, 
but we believe in work and we believe in 
its success. It is an experiment of course, 
the publishing of a Magazine, but so is 
getting up of a morning an experiment. 
It may not carry us to the end of the day, 
but we put our foot in it, and, generally 
speaking, put it through. A dollar maga- 
zine of the class and range of ability of 
those published for five dollars isa novelty ; 
and as a novelty, with the ancient virtue of 
reality in it besides, we send it forth. 

“ But are you aware of the competition ?” 
persists Jenks. “ There’s Col. Harper with 
a big monthly, and the International—amaz- 
ingly powerful with the scissors,—and 
Graham, and Godey, and Sartain, and the 
Politicals—Whig and Democratic.” We 
know them all and respect them according- 
ly. Their merits are astounding and their 
success immense. But it is perhaps 
questionable whether they have exhausted 
every device of the human intellect, or ab- 
stracted every possible shilling from the 
American pocket. Besides, the very fact 
that they are successful shows the tendency 
of the public demand. So we shall go on, 
Mr. Jenks, with your leave, and enter at 
once upon a most profound and deep laid 
Conspiracy of Artists, Designers, Wood- 
cutters, Tale-writers, Essayists, Poets,—one 
and all—the object of which shall be the 
enlistment of the reading population of this 
country, male and female, upon the grand 
Union list of the subscription books of the 
Dollar Magazine, in a Protective Society 
for the diffusion of Good Taste, Elegance, 
and Entertainment, against Ignorance, 
Boorishness, and Dulness. 
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THE WISH OF THE GIFTED. 


“ My first, my last, my only wish,— 
Say, will my charmed chords 
Wake to the morning light of fame, 
And breathe again my words? 
* = * * = 
Let music make less terrible 
The silence of the dead ; 
I care not, so my spirit last 
Long after life has fled.” 
Miss Lanpox. 


Ir did awake in morning light 
’Mid clouds of golden flame ; 

In lofty halls thy lyre was heard, 
In quiet homes its fame ; 

And the far mariner turned to mark 
From whence its sweetness came. 


His children, in our young green land, 
Thy pleasant words repeat ; 

While their mother’s heart is keeping time 
With the night-waves’ noisy feet : 

Thinking of rockier, foreign shores 
Where wilder surges beat. 


Young men and maidens love thy name, 
And those with whitening hairs 

Reeall, full oft, thy saddening strain 
Breathed in the evening airs ; 

For often, in its lengthened chain, 
Some link seems, likewise, theirs. 


But thou didst glide, while yet twas light, 
Through shadows, once thy dread, 

And lonely birds, at evening time, 
Rest near thy fair young head ; 

And song makes no “ less terrible” 
“The silence ” of thy bed! 


Sure thou didst hear, in early years, 
Thy angels’ guardian tread ; 

They touched thy lips with “living coals”— 
Why burnt “strange fires” instead ? 

They strung, for thee, a harp in heaven,— 
Where have its echoes fled ? 


Peace, peace to thee, and such as thou, 
On life’s mysterious shore ; 

God shield them all in His great strength 
When floods around them pour! 

And pitying love, and reverence, 
Enshrine them evermore. 


Emmy HERRMANN. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF ERRORS. 


A TALE OF THE FRENCH TRIBUNALS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Tue mistakes of Circumstantial Evi- | the supposition of his innocence, and in his 
dence and the unfortunate results which | failure to do this, convicts him by their 


they have occasioned in the sacrifice of 
innocence unjustly condemned, have long 
been favorite themes of argument and illus- 
tration to show the defects of Criminal 
Jurisprudence, even in the highest stages 
of its development. ‘There are many well 
authenticated instances of grievous injus- 
tice and irreparable injury inflicted upon 
individuals and families in consequence of 


too strict an application of the principles | 


of this species of evidence, and too blind 
a reliance upon itsdicta, But this is by no 
means the only avenue through which the 
defects and imperfections to which all 
human systems are liable, attack the science 
of criminal law. The mistakes of positive 
evidence are in proportion, almost, if not 


quite as great as those of circumstantial | 


evidence. The latter, it is true, only pre- 
sents an array of concurrent facts which it 
ehallenges the accused to reconcile with 


means ; while the former brings home to 
| him individually his connexion with the 
crime, and fixes him as an actor in it, thus 
affording a much higher species of testi- 
mony. And yet, such is the frailty of 
human recollection, such the liability to 
mistake and the proneness to error which 
infect the mental constitution, that the 
positive assertion and the solemn oath from 
the lips of living witnesses sometimes prove 
| as treacherous, and more so, than the silent 
array of circumstances. This is especially 
the case where the solution of the question 
of guilt or innocence turns upon a point of 
/ personal identity. The following Tale, 
| drawn from the judicial records of crime in 
| France, furnishes a striking illustration of 
the possibilities of legal injustice and judi- 
| cial wrong, with no ingredient of “ cireum- 
_ stantial evidence” as their excuse or pal- 
| liation. 





I, 


THE MALLE-POSTE. 


In the year IV. of the Republic, on the 
8th of the month Floréal, four horsemen, 
well mounted and evidently bent on some 
project of common interest, left Paris by 
the Barriére de Charenton, and took the 
highway towards Melun and Lyons. It 
was early in the morning, and they rode 
briskly along, scarcely breaking from the 
round trot at which they started, till the 
steeple and brown roofs of the little vil- 
lage of Montgeron rose before them, at 
the distance of perhaps half a league. At 
this point they slackened their pace, and 
held a rapid, but earnest consultation. The 
debated point was soon settled, for one of 
the four, putting spurs to his horse, dashed 
off towards the village at full gallop, leav- 
ing his companions to follow at their lei- 
sure. The avant-coureur of the party, 
clattering over the rough pavement, and 
exciting the curiosity of all the gossips of 
Montgeron, soon arrived in front of the 
little tavern of the Lion d’Or, in whose 
unpromising premises the Sieur Evrard 


offered entertainment to man and beast. | 


ate male 'ictions in vogue at that time, end- 
ing with a request that he would “ get din- 
ner ready in a hurry, as he had ridden a 
long way and had yet far to go.” 

During the interval of preparation, the 
new comer amused himself by standing in 
front of the inn, and watching, with the 
listless curiosity of a traveller, the road 
over which he had just passed. 

Presently, mine host of the Lion heard 
him call out from his post of observation, 
“ My friend Evrard, make your dinner serve 
for four. Here are three horsemen coming 





down the road from Paris, and no doubt 
they will be glad to rest and eat with me. 
Perhaps they are going my way. At least, 
I shall have company for a pipe after dinner.” 

His calculations were soon justified by 
the arrival of the three horsemen, who 
readily availed themselves of his offer to 


| join them at dinner, and the four were very 


Dismounting, and sending his smoking | 
and took the road towards Lieursaint, a 


steed to the stables, the cavalier greeted 
the landlord with a variety of the affection- 





good friends, though, to all appearance, the 
first comer was a stranger to the others. 
A pipe and a cup of coffee at a neighbor- 
ing cabaret followed the dinner, and about 
three o’clock the whole party remounted, 


village in the direction of Melun. 
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In the neighborhood of Lieursaint, the 
mancuvre of the morning was repeated, 
but this time, the horseman who entered the 
village in advance, put up at the inn, while 
the others, arriving later, halted at a cabaret. 
Here they were presently joined by their 
companions. 

The presence of four travellers in the 
little cabaret of Lieursaint, was a great 
event for its proprietress, the widow Feuil- 
let. As may easily be supposed, she did 
not fail to scrutinize the dress, movements, 
manners, and appearance of her guests with 
the most impartial particularity. There was 
nothing, however, very noticeable about 
any of these men. They were not labor- 
ers, evidently, for their dress, though rough 
and coarse, perhaps for the exigencies of 
the journey, was above the style of the 
workman. They sat quietly by themselves. 
None of them called the others by name. 
One of them laid his cap on the table, show- 
ing a thick profusion of blond curls, which 
formed a strange contrast with the sun- 
browned features of his face, and a sharper 
eye than that of the widow Feuillet might 
have detected a few straggling black hairs 
sticking out, in spite of the care with which 
the coiffure was adjusted. A sharper eye, 
too, than hers might have been struck with 
the ill-concealed nervousness and impa- 
tience of the men, and the air of constraint 
and evident apprehension that pervaded all 
their actions. 

About dark, they paid their reckoning, 
and ordered their horses. At the door, the 
blond-haired man waited to mend the 
chains of his spurs, which he discovered 
were broken. The landlady’s niece brought 
him a string out of the depths of her poc- 
ket, and helped him to repair the damage. 
It was soon mended, and rejoining his 
comrades in a moment, he and they rode 
leisurely on towards Melun. 

Nearly an hour afterwards, one of the 
party was seen rapidly returning. He dis- 
mounted at the door of the cabaret. He 
had left his sabre behind him. Ah! there 
it was, lying under the table. He had just 
time for a precipitate glass of eau de vie, 
and then remounting, he dashed off at a 
grand gallop. 

Searcely had the sound of his horse’s 
hoofs died along the road, when the Malle- 
Poste from Paris came rattling through the 
village, and stopped for a change of horses. 
The only passenger in the carriage, which 
held but one besides the Courier, would not 
alight, even for a moment’s refreshment. 
He was a crusty, ill-natured companion, 
and the gay, lively Courier was heartily 
sick of him. “Not a drop has he drunk 








since we left the Bureau des Postes, said 
that official to the innkeeper, who always 
counted on half a frane’s worth of custom 
from the Malle. Poste, and was sadly disap- 
pointed at such an abstemious traveller. 
“ Peste!” added the Courier, “ i had rather 
travel alone. I could swear he is an Eng- 
lishman in disguise. But, Voila! all is 
ready, and I am five minutes late. Rou- 
lez!” and mounting to his seat, away went 
the equipage, at the full speed of the horses. 

Three quarters of a league from Lieur- 
saint, the highway towards Melun descends 
into a slight hollow, and skirts the edge of 
a little forest lying to the right of the road. 
This particular spot is known by the name 
of “ between the two Inns.” It was just here 
that the four horsemen, whose movements 
we have traced, had dismounted and tied 
their horses to the trees. Apparently, they 
had reached the end of their journey, for all 
their talk now was about the return to 
Paris. They were still arranging and de- 
bating on this point, when the distant sound 
of wheels made them start to their feet. 
Stationing themselves, two on one side of 
the road and two on the other, they waited 
in silence. 

The Malle-poste, the object of all this 
preparation and expectancy, came on in the 
meantime as fast as two stout horses could 
draw it, urged on by a postillion anxious 
to get rid of his heavy, wooden-bound boots 
as soon as possible. Its inmates had not 
grown any more sociable. The Courier 
was snug in his corner, half asleep. His 
companion, however, after leaving Lieur- 
saint had grown very restless ; his head 
was half the time out of the window, 
which he opened and shut as stealthily as 
possible, every two minutes; and, instead 
of drawing himself into the corner as he 
had hitherto done throughout the afternoon, 
he now sat forward on his seat, bolt up- 
right, like a man expecting an upset. 

As they reached the little hollow we have 
mentioned above, the postillion slacken- 
ed speed. At the same moment almost, the 
horses’ heads were violently seized by two 
men in the road, and the carriage came to 
an abrupt stand-still. The Courier started 
from his doze. Something bright gleamed 
before his eyes. In an instant, the dagger 
of his treacherous companion was plunged 
through and through his throat, half sever- 
ing his head from his body. The murderer 
opened the door and sprang from the ear- 
riage. His accomplices had already dis- 
patched the unhappy postillion, who lay 
dead in the middle of the road. The five 
together then completed their achievement. 
They dragged the mail into the adjoining 
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forest, hastily collected such letters as 
seemed to contain money, drafts, or other 
valuables, and divided them; then detach- 
ing one of the horses for the use of their 
comrade who had come by the post, they 
all remounted, and took the road towards 
Paris, leaving the rifled mail bags, the car- 
riage, with its murdered inmate, and the 
harnessed horse with the ghastly corpse of 
the postillion under his hoofs, to startle 
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the first traveller who should pass that way, 
with the evidences of their crime. They 
rode hard all night, and the day was just 
struggling through the dawn as they re- 
gained the capital, and entered by the bar- 
riére de Rambouillet. They gave their 
horses to a man who seemed to be in wait- 
ing for them in a dark alley near by, and 
then dispersed, each one to hide his guilty 
secret as best he could. 





THE 


A Few days before the events related in 
the foregoing chapter, about dusk, there 
was a great commotion in the premises of 
Citizen Monnet, number 37 Rue Mont- 
martre. ‘This worthy proprietor was a 


retired merchant who, on the approach 


NEW 


Il. 


of revolutionary times, had wisely with- | 


drawn himself from the world, and invested 
his capital in the tall, yellow, black-roofed 
mansion, whose situation has already been 
indicated, on the rez-de-chaussée of which he 
lived in state himself, while he rented the 


upper stories to a carefully selected set of | 


lodgers who were quiet in their manners, | 


early in their hours, and punctual in their | 


payments. 
floors had long ago been satisfactorily let, 


The first, second, and fourth | 


but, for the unoceupied étroisiéme, the land- | 


lord had fished in vain with the bait of a 
big yellow placard, dangling day and night 
from the keystone of the great gateway, 
for a tenant to his mind. Applications 
enough he had had, but they never re- 
sulted in a bargain. In his dread of dis- 
turbing the calm of his existence, and 
fatally compromising the character of his 


house, by the introduction of some revolu- | 
‘cheeks had a fine provincial glow; her 
| eyes were as bright as could be; and her 


tionary firebrand in the shape of a political 
lodger, the old man adopted a system of 
tactics very little calculated to attract a 
lessee. So pertinacious were his inquiries 
into the past life, present condition, and 


had always lived at Douai. 


future prospects of everybody who hap.- | 


pened to ask his terms, and request a sight 
of his apartments, that he invariably fright- 
ened them away with a firm belief that he 
was, to say the least, a paid spy of the 


and settle 


LODGERS., 


What a godsend it was, then, that young 
couple who, about the Ist of walked 
into the rez-de-chaussée, and not only com- 
menced bargaining for the ¢roisiéme, but 
bore with unexampled good humor the most 
complicated ecross-examination which the 
citizen’s anxiety, sharpened by continued 
practice, could devise. Nay more, gave 
the whole history of their lives and pros- 
pects with such undisguised sincerity, 
that the heart of the old landlord and the 
door of his lodgings flew open to receive 
them, like the door of the wonderful cave 
in the Arabian Nights to the magical 
“ sesame !” 

They were a handsome, good-natured 
looking pair. The husband looked a trifle 
over thirty, was stout and sunburnt; his 
face bore the marks of some exposure, 
giving him rather a stern cast of counte- 
nanee, to which a bright blue eye, and a 
profusion of very light brown, almost 
flaxen hair, was in striking and pleasing 
contrast. The wife was ten years younger. 
She captivated the retired capitalist at first 
sight. He had never seen any one so 
modest, so pretty, so well spoken. Her 





mouth was a perfect entremet de sucre. 
They were from the north of France ; 
The husband 
had been in the army, but intended now to 
bring his wife and three children to Paris 
there for life. He had an 


income of 10.000 franes a year, and wanted 


powers for the time being, and his house a | 


No 


chapel of ease to the Conciergerie. 


matter who the negotiators might be, ten | 
thing of Paris, and had hardly a friend in 


minutes’ conference was sure to lead to a 
mutual distrust, and break off any possi- 
bility of terms. The worthy old citizen 
was no politician, and was of course kept 
im hot water all the time, by the perpetual 
change of parties. 
like all quietists, passed his days in a per- 
petual fright. 


| to live: snugly, but plainly ; to educate the 


little ones, and follow the pursuits he liked 
best; he was something of an artist, and 
fond of books and quiet. He knew no- 


the city. 
Here was safe ground for citizen Mon- 
net. No domiciliary visits of police could 


| threaten the troisiéme, with such lodgers as 


He was a quietist, and | 


these for its occupants. A permanent lease 


_to these honest country people would 


| secure tranquillity to the rest of his life. 
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He lost no time in exhibiting the rooms. 
They suited exactly. Dining-room, kitchen, 
saloon, bed-chambers,—the establishment 
was complete. The terms were amicably 
settled. ‘The bargain was struck ; posses- 
sion to be given on the first of the next 
month, when the whole family would be 
brought down from the country. The new 
tenant subscribed his name to the agree- 
ment on the spot—Joseph Lesurques, gen- 
tleman, and went away, the cheerful “ au 
revoir’ of his wife ringing in the ears of the 
delighted landlord half an hour after they 
had turned the corner towards the rue Si. 
Honoré. 

The yellow plackard dangled no longer 
over the gateway. The process of un- 
rigging it by meaus of a long pole with an 
iron hook at the end, was performed with 
unspeakable delight by the complacent 
citizen. He smacked his lips over his 
dinner with an extra glass of Macon that 
evening with unusual gusto, and raised his 
white cotton skull-cap twice from his head 
during the meal, in gratitude to his patron 
saint for sending him such unexceptionable 
tenants, 

In fact, it was the arrival of these very 
tenants, father, mother, children, nurse, and 
cook, in two hacks from the Messageries 
Générales, and the process of installing 
them into their new quarters, which occa- 
sioned all the commotion with which the 
present chapter opened. 

“ Confess, Lisette,” said Lesurques to his 
wife, as they sat, on the evening of their 
arrival, snugly ensconced in the little par- 
lor of the troisiéme, whose manifold appli- 
ances of taste and comfort were reflected 
from a great area of polished, gilt-framed 
mirror over the mantel-piece, the iast 
purchase of the indefatigable citizen at a 
siule of the effects of aguillotined legitimist 
—“confess that we have made the best 
move in the world in coming to Paris. 
What could be more to your mind than all 
this ?” 

“Nothing, my friend,” replied his wife, 
looking contentedly around ; “ but my old 
feeling, my old folly, if you like, still come 
bick upon me. I have dreaded this 
change, I can’t tell why. We were happy 








III. 


TWO INTERVIEWS. 


Onty the next evening, as Lesurques 
was turning out of the crowded Boulevart 
into the rue Monimatre, on his way home, 
a young woman, forlornly dressed. and | 
wrapped in a large coarse shaw], hurriedly 
followed him a few steps up the street, 


| 
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at Douai. Shall we be any happier at 
Paris ?” 

“Perhaps not happier,” said Lesurques, 
drawing his wife towards him, and looking 
into her bright blue eyes as if he saw 
something very well worth looking for 
there; “ but certainly as happy. Paris is 
the centre of the world. And for a young 
man as I am yet, life in the province is too 
dull. I like quiet, but not stagnation. 
Here are all the resources of taste and en- 
joy’ ment. Iam sure you will be suited.” 

“Tam best suited where you are hap- 
piest,” replied Lisette, smiling through half 
a pint of tears. 

A very tender and appropriate response, 
such as married men indulge their wives 
with in their moments of good nature when 
they are having everything exactly their 
own way, and therefore fancy themselves 
supremely amiable and affectionate, was 
just trembling on Lesurques’ lips, when a 
knowing sort of rap was heard at,the door, 
which he hastened to open. 

It was only the landlord, who, in a huge 
red robe de chambre, with a night lamp and 
a big bunch of keys, was making the tour 
of his premises, and stopped to see if any- 
thing within the compass of the human 
imagination could be added to the comfort 
of the troisiéme. 

Lisette dried her eyes, and compliment- 
ing the landlord upon his forethought, 
and assuring him that everything was 
“ perfectly charming,” sent him bowing and 
scraping backw: rds out of the room, in a 
style much better suited to the regime of 
Louis Quatorze than to the republic of 
Robespierre. 

“ She is prettier without the bonnet than 
with it,” soliloquized the landlord, as he 
regained his quarters, three flights of stairs 
below; “she is an angel of beauty; a 
goddess of liberty; if queens hadn’t been 
decreed daughters of perdition, she would 
be fit fora queen. But she was in tears. 
What should be the meaning of that? 
Was her husband unkind to her?” and 
citizen Monnet went through an energetic 
pantomime of braining him with the buneh 
of keys and kicking him into the middle of 
the rue Montmartre. 


watching him intently, and at last laid her 


| hand on his shoulder, and called him by 


name, in a tone of half greeting, half sur- 
prise. 

Lesurques turned hastily round. A lamp, 
swinging from the side of the nearest house, 
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threw its light full on her face. It had 
been very hi: andsome once, and in the large 
dark eyes and delicate outline still linge red 
traces of the early beauty. He recognised 
her in an instant. 

“Ah, Madeleine, my poor child, is it 
you? How long since I hi ve seen you! 
And now to find you 80 

“No matter for that,” replied the girl, 
quickly ; “it is my own affair, not yours, 
It was not to hear sermons that I stopped 
you. Only I thought it was you when you 
first passed me, two squares back, on the 
Boulevart. | have followed you ever since 
to speak to you, first for old acquaintance 
sake. It seems natural, for me to see you! 
It makes me think of long ago, the merry 
Sundays and the fétes, and all the bright, 
gay times up there in the Province. | 
thought I had forgotten them for ever-——” 

And her voice faltered, and she turned 
away her face, as if ashamed of the flush 
of feeling that rose to it. But recovering 
herself in a moment, she went on in a 
lighter tone: 

“And what has brought you to Paris, 
citizen? Has the Revolution ruined 
you? Have you come here for a pension, 
such as the sharp-witted can pick up from 
the simple? If that is the case, perhaps | 
could teach you something.” 

“ No, Madeleine,” said Lesurques, “ I live 
in Paris, but it isinan honest way. I little 
thought that you would be the first ac- 
quaintance I should meet in the streets— 
you whom I have hardly seen since we 
were children together. But lam glad we 
have met, for I would willingly do you a 
kindness for the sake of the old days and 
of your poor father; well for him, that for 
the last four years he has been beyond the 
vonsciousness even of your disgrace.” 

“ My disgrace, as you choose to eail it, 
Monsieur Prétre,” interrupted Madeleine, 
“was his own fault. Why did he want to 
marry me against my will toa man I hated, 
old enough, too, to have been his brother ? 
Why did he prevent me from having my 
own way when he saw I was determined 
upon it? Why did he force me to fly from 
his roof—me, his only companion and 
nurse—and to take refuge in this den of 
iniquity, where I have never had a week’s 
happiness ata time? No, Joseph, you know 
well enough I am not to blame for all 
this,” 

“ Not for all, Madeleine, but yet sadly in 
the wrong. But it is not too late yet. He 
still lives, and the sight of you before he 
dies might revive him for a little. Why 
not return to Douai? If you want money, 
protection, encouragement, you shall have 
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them. I was always your friend in our 
younger days. | am so now.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Madeleine, “ you 
were that always. J remember it well, 
But it is useless to talk about bygones, 
Do you suppose ten years in Paris is apt 
to teach one repentance and reform? You 
are a bon gargon, Joseph, but you came to 
a bad place when you came here. Our 
ways are far enough apart now; God 
knows, but you may need my help before 
I need yours. Who ean tell?” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Lesurques: “it is a 
bad world, and the strongest are weak 
enough in the end.” 

And so, with a few more words, they 
parted ; parted to meet but once again in this 


world of greetings and farewells, They 
had been schoolmates and playfellows to- 
gether in their childhood and youth. Their 


fathers’ houses were side by side in the 
pleasant suburbs of Douai. Many had been 
the country festival, many the rural dance, 
at which Madeleine Brebaut had been the 
gavest of the gay, the fairest of the fair. 
Hand in hand with Lesurques, often had 
she wandered with him on sunny féte days 
through field and forest, and he had brought 
her back to their merry circle of compa- 
nions «rowned with wild flowers, like a 
wood-nymph. Often in the autumn twilight 
had he waited in the porch of the old cathe- 
dral of St. Etienne till she had finished her 
confession, and walked homewards by her 
side with the tenderness of a brother. Such 
had he always been to her; and though 
wild and wayward and capricious, she had 
always seemed to hima sister, When he 
went with the army to the Netherlands for 
the first time, she had given him a braid of 
her hair at parting, and he had worn it, not 
far from his heart, as a token of pure, pas- 
sionless affection. 

All this early beauty of her life she had 
schooled herself to forget. Its recollections 
of joy and purity ministered no consolation 
to her after-years of misery. She had 
ceased to invoke its memory. With it 
would come too many images of terror and 
desolation; her youthful sympathies es- 
iranged, her early companionships aban- 
doned for less innocent associates, her 
duties neglected, her filial ingratitude, her 
reckless, precipitate desertion of her home— 
worst of all, her father’s fearful and unre- 
lenting curse. 

But the chance meeting with Lesurques 
turned again upon her thought all the un- 
loosed torrents of her feeling and remem- 
brance. Chords of sympathy and sensibi- 
lity which had been silent for years vibrated 
through all her being at this accidental 
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touch. In the utmost bitterness of spirit 
she regained her home. It was in one of 
the worst quarters of Paris. She mounted 
the long, dreary staircase; listened at the 
door of her room with a moment’s hesita- 
tion and apprehension ; then opened it and 
entered ; threw herself upon a chair, and 
gave way to the tumult of her grief in a 
flood of tears. 

The room was bare and uncomfortable. 
Some me: igre attempts at finery struggled 
with its cold, poor look. There were 
tawdry v»rtains at the ‘windows, and a 
fancy clocn on the mantel-piece, but the 
floor was rough and unpolished, and the 
furniture shabby and rickety. All around, 
on walls, ceiling, and in every corner, you 
might have read the old, old story of 
poverty and vice 

Madeleine sat for a long while weeping 
and sobbing. in an utter abandonment of 
despair. It was late in the night when she 
rose and went to the window. She leaned 
her aching head against the glass, and 
looked out into the night. It was gusty 
and cold. Over the black roofs and chim- 
neys she saw the waning moon scudding 
through the starless, cloudless sky. All 
was still. The violent convulsion of her 
feclings was replaced by deep and solemn 
meditation. She seemed to gather strength 
and energy of purpose from ‘the dark, stern 
elements without. When she turned away 
from the window, her face wore the impress 
of a new and fixed resolve. She threw 
herself upon the bed, and fell into a dreamy, 
fitful sleep. 

In the grey of the morning she was 
startled by a sudden knocking at the door, 
and a low whistle through the key-hole. 
She knew too well the visitor whose arrival 
these signals indicated, and hurried to ad- 
mit him. The new comer burst into the 
room the moment the bolt was withdrawn, 
and hardly glancing at Madeleine, flung 
himself on the bed without speaking a 
word. He was a stout, well made man, 
with a reckless, hardened face. He was 
unshaven, haggard, exhausted. His boots 
were splashed with mud, his whole dress 
disordered and disarranged. He could 
hardly speak for fatigue. Evidently he 
had had a hard night’s journey. Some- 
thing malignant in his eyes showed, too, 
that it was no errand of merey which had 
kept him out of bed, booted and spurred. 

He lay for several minutes without say- 
ing a word. Madeleine stood and looked 
at him with a fixed, inquisitive gaze. He 
seemed to avoid it at first, but presently, 
thrusting his hand into the breast pocket 
of his overcoat, he drew out a package, ap- 
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parently of letters, crushed and jammed 
together in as small compass as possible, 
and tossed them over to her, saying as he 
did so: 

“ There, ma belle, you could send me to 
the hangman with that if you liked.” 

She did not comprehend #his weaning at 
first. Stooping down, she picked up the 
letters from the floor, and turned them over 
in her hands. All at once the secret broke 
upon her. The guilty package dropped 
from her grasp. “She turned deadly pale, 
and sank down half fainting with dismay. 

“Oh, Curiol,” she stammered, “is this the 
end of your nights with Vidal and Dubosgq ? 
F knew no good would come of them; but 
—good heavens! I never dreamed of 
this!” 

“Don’t be a fool,” replied Curiol, start- 
ing from the bed, bolting the door, and 
snatching the package from the floor; “ be- 
stir yourself. Lightafire. These must be 
burned up as soon as I can separate the 
kernels from the shells. Diable ! you don’t 
move. Well, I can help myself to a 
light.” 

And suiting the action to the word, he 
struck a light, and, opening the letters one 
by one, took out whatever he thought 
valuable in their inclosures, and then 
throwing them on the hearth, set fire to 
them. ‘The paper was soon in flames, and 
the white ashes Curiol stamped under his 
feet and rubbed into the dust of the floor. 

Madeleine came forward to the fireplace 
Her fave was pale yet, but the faintness 
had passed away. There was something 
strange in that rigid, colorless aspect w hich 
she wore. It was like the mysterious death- 
in-life look of the somnambulist. She laid 
her finger on the cuff of Curiol’s sleeve. 

“You must burn this out too,” she said. 

Hardened as he was, the highwayman 
started with fear when he looked down 
and saw the fresh, red stain of blood as 
large as a five frane piece, bright and tell- 
tale under Madeleine’s white finger. 

« There was murder, then, as well as rob- 
bery,” said she. 

“You know too much,” he answered; 
“ask me no questions. But remember, you 
are to say that I was here last night and the 
night before, the 7th and 8th of Floréal. 
Forget t all but that, and give me some 
breakfast. I must be off. I must report 
myself at the bureau des postes”’—and he 

laughed at the joke. “What makes you 
look so ugly? Are you going to betray 
me? If you dare % 

“ Listen to me, Curiol,” said Madeleine, 
speaking in a quick, firm tone, that startled 
her companion with its sudden, unusual 
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emphasis ; “ last night I met a man whom 
I have not seen in ten years; a man whom 
I knew long before I ever saw you or any 
of your wretched crew. He spoke kindly 
to me. He wanted to help me out of the 
wretchedness he knew by a glance that I 
had fallen inte. He offered me my old 
home again. I refused it. But after I came 
back to this hated place, I came to the re- 
solution that I would make one effort for 
myself, and break away from this bond- 
age you have kept me in for years. This 
very day I meant to fly. Cost what it 
might, I meant to leave you to your wicked 
courses and save myself; but now,” she 
continued, raising her hand to prevent the 
angry exclamation that was quivering on 
Curiol’s lip, “now that you are in trouble, 
and a fugitive, and may be pinched and 
hunted by the police, I will stay and stand 
by you, so long as you and I have breath. 
I swear it, Curiol. Only you must tell me 
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the whole story from first to last; be fair 
with me as I am, more than you deserve, 
with you.” 

“You are a brave girl, Madeleine,” said 
he, “I knew I was right in coming straight 
to you. You have five times the wit I ever 
had, and it will go hard with the blood. 
hounds before they track me. Give me 
something to eat now, and I will make my 
confession over the table.” 

The woman obeyed, and the meal was 
soon ready. A strange, fearful meal, in the 
intervals of which the ruffian, in a low, 
frightened voice, whispered to his “ompa- 
nion the details of the horrible night which 
we have already sketched. She listened 
with a fixed, rigid attention, steeling her 
heart against its late repentance and resolve, 
and winding around it anew the links of 
destiny that bound her, by her own fatal 
choice, to the wretch who told the tale of 
his own infamy. 


(To be continued.) 





THE CLERGYMAN’S DEATH. 


BY THE REV. 


RALPH HOYT. 


He hath gone to his home—for the even tide 
Is come, and his toils are o’er ; 

He hath gone where his partner and babes abide, 
And he never will leave them more. 


He hath gone to his home—for within the fold 
The Flock of his kindly care 

He hath safely closed, and a stone hath rolled, 
That the wolves may not enter there. 


He hath gone to his home—for the nurtured vines 
In clustering fruits abound— 

He hath tied for the tendrils their guiding lines, 
And the scions are pruned around. 


He hath gone to his home, and unloosed the shield 
That he bore on life's battle plain, 

And the mighty sword he was wont to wield 
Is deep in its sheath again. 


He hath gone to his home—for the race is run, 
And the wreath is around his brow; 
The angels saw when the prize was won, 


And they greet him in Heaven now. 











OR EVERY MAN 





Harry the man (saith the great abori- 
inal Oracle), who can make a fool of him- 
self any day of the year he pleases—who 
has so much or so little of character that 
he can disport as he will, in quips and 
quiddets, random speeches, misnamed 
eccentricities (which are the only true ex- 
hibitions of our real tempers), when- 
ever and wherever he chooses—who can 
run, walk, hop, leap, stand still, carry the 
hat on his head or under his arm, according 
to the weather and his own fancy—who, at 
his own mere whim and pleasure, may en- 
ter your house at the lower or upper door 
—who need not appear at the opera in a 
white waisteoat—and who, if he be inclined 
to make faces in the public street, is at 
liberty to du so, without being called to an 
account for it! But Fortune, the mis- 
chievous jade, has not been so kind to most 
of us: we are not great enough or small 
enough to have our own way: enrolled in 
the ranks, we must march on, whether we 
will or not—keeping in the line with steady 
atep and straight faces. We do not like it. 
We would be free: and as some sort of 
compensation for the necessity which con- 
strains us to be what we would not, and, 
with a vague idea that there is a certain 
amount of genuine human nature in all 
men which seeks a vent, it has been agreed 
that certain days should be allotted to us, 
when we cease to be citizens, and merely 
as poor foolish men, we may have our own 
ways. 
or instance, we have the Fourth of 
July to be free and independent in; 
Thanksgiving to be grateful; New Year 
to be sociable and jolly; Christmas to be 
comfortably devout ; Valentine’s Day to 
make love in. But, day of days, all hail! 
April Fools’ Day! Oh—that we could find 
that wise man, though held to be an idiot, 
who first set thee apart, discovering in the 
depths of a profound spirit, that, however 
they may strut with pens behind their ears, 
with swords at the side, with crowns on 
head, wrapped in robes of purple, whether 
like the Turks they wear turbans, or like 
the Caucasian race they carry ivory-headed 
eanes, they are all, at bottom, fools—fools 
every one! That laws, religions, systems, 
usages, and institutions, are so many artful 
contrivances to prevent the lord of crea- 
tion from appearing in his natural charac- 
ter, whigh is clearly that of a fool. And, 





All Fools’ Day. 


ALL FOOLS’ DAY, 


IN HIS TRUE CHARACTER. 














furthermore, that wise man discerned that 
he is perpetually watching his opportunity 
to lay aside his mask and come out in his 
original complexion; as appears when old 
men marry young wives, when rich widows 
give their hands and fortunes to mere strip- 
lings, when sturdy fellows like Messrs. 
Hyer and O'Sullivan pound each other to 
a jelly for the fun of the thing, instead of 
tarrying at home and pushing the jack- 
plane as the world thinks they should; ia 
truth, there are examples enough to make 
a very strong case. 

But, you will observe, whenever one of 
these independent motions is made, what 
an outery! The world, in its secret soul, 
goes mad with envy that these people 
should have made fools of themselves, and 
it is therefore that all sorts of bars and 
barriers, cords and ligatures, are clapped 
on to prevent any one getting the start 
in the grand race of returning to nature 
(of which the world is the sworn enemy), 
and making fools of themselves. In some 
men, however, the infatuation is so deeply 
seated, and so powerful that, like fast- 
growing boys, who cannot be kept within 
bounds in clothes, but are constantly 
baffling buttons and tailors, and bursting 
away, they will show the gentle ass’s hide, 
in spite of all the cunning swathings and 
wrappages of civilization. There is, for 
instance, our friend Lob, who would pass 
for a great journalist; you see his inky 
fingers, as if he had been busy writing 
tremendous leaders; you note him ‘on 
Change’ at 12, knocking his fingers to- 
gether among the brokers; you will find 
him in an arm chair in the grand retire- 
ment of his editorial chamber, and, pune- 
tual as the morning or afternoon, forth 
comes the printed sheet with the name of 
Lob in capitals for editor; but do you not 
see with half an eye, does not the world 
see, and laugh in its sleeve, under all these 
assumptions, the tender simplicity of the 
natural noodle, showing like the soft flesh 
of infancy through all? There is——who 
plays the poet, and and. but, no 
matter, we would not be personal in our 
philosophy. 

Now ean anything be clearer than that 
it is for the general convenience and ease- 
ment that a day has been set apart when 
every man can appear as he is; a capital 
opportunity for every son of Adam to right 
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himself and recover his honest natural 
position. Throw off your lendings, my 
fellow-men! strip away the whalebone, 
remove the padding, and let us, for once, 
get at each other's real girth! For one 
day at least let each one take to that to 
which he most inclines—no acting to-day 
—no playing of parts! Be you an alder- 
man, wearied with sustaining the cares of 
office, and the look of wisdom to which 
you feel that you are not equal, in whose 
ear the tea-bell is musical, and in whose in- 
nocent nostrils turtle is savory. now is your 
time to doff the corporate garb, assume 
a clean white apron, and present yourself 
in your real function. of waiter at Clark 
and Brown’s, where you can be ever pre- 
sent with your favorite dishes, and be 
steamed, from daylight to the small hours, 
with those savors in which your soul de- 
lights. Broadway swell, to whom dress 
is, with all the smirks and smiling faces 
you make over it, a weariness and « prison 
house, take thou the loose carter’s frock, 
and be jolly in the sand banks; and you, 
O Lob, worthy to lead in this grand dance 
of recovery and restoration, forego your 
daily sheet and mock magnificence, and 
come out in the stripes and clown’s cap at 
the circus: there your simple sayings will 
tell, and everybody will then see at a 
glance what you were born for! No more 
disguises now! Have not wise men from 
the oldest times announced that man was 
a born simpleton? It was reserved for us, 
following in the track of the great genius 
who contrived “ All Fools’ Day ” to make 
known that man is never truly happy till 
he avows himself a fool, and comes out 
boldly in that character. Is it not—now 
confess it, reader—the struggle to appear 
otherwise that puts a constraint upon us 
when we meet, each one striving with all 
his might to play the great man and Solo- 
mon with his fellow, which sets class 
against class, and prompted Mrs. only 
the other evening to give that grand party 
to show how much more she knew about 
carpets, curtains, and confectionery than 
her neighbor. Whereas, do you not see, 
if she had but donned a muslin gown, and 
gone into the meadows to companion with 
the spring lambs, she must have been 
infinitely more at home? Why does Sharp- 
eye, the gentleman gambler, diddle his 
neighbor at cards? Merely to demonstrate 
himself a knowing man. We are bank- 
rupting our merchants, cramming our pri- 
sons, and ruining ourselves on every hand 
with too much wisdom. Is there no one 

to ee us out of this perplexity ? 
he only man, after the true model of 
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Adam,—who got along very well, till he set 
himself up to know something.—we can 
acknowledge to have ever encountered, is 
Pugsley: Peter by name: Peter Pugsley, 
who has never set up the slightest preten- 
sions to knowingnessinany shape; and what 
are Pugsley’s unsophistieated habits? Peter 
lies in bed till he is ready to get up; eats 
his fill of tender loin and omelet, without 
the least attempt to disguise his appetite ; 
and lolls at his ease for a couple of hours. 
Near midday he steps out, neither faster nor 
slower to accommodate himself to the smart 
or grave airs of other people, goes lopping 
down the street with his great ears flapping 
the sides of his head like an elephant, and 
stops to look at whatever he chooses, stands 
staring like a simpleton, which everybod 
says he is—they call him “ that fool, Pugs. 
ley!”——up at the pictures on the Museum. 

Now Pugsley is the master of us all, 
and may be said to have attained the true 
natural state. He is the only man who 
turns time to its true account, and who has 
made the grand discovery that we may have 
every day in the year for “ Fools’ Day ” if 
we are but so disposed. Pugsley knows 
(this much at least), that nature meant him 
(as she meant all of us) for a fool, and he 
is determined to fulfil his destiny. 

We have known men angry on the First 
of April from sitting unexpectedly on pins ; 
from having wet cloths attached to their 
skirts ; or because their attention had been 
unprofitably directed to imaginary yellow 
birds in the air, and so on. Can any 
thing be more absurd ? 

Is man so wonderful a creature that he 
has not a minute to spare in search of 
aerial goldfinches, when he will run to 
the end of the earth in quest of a handful 
of yellow dust; that his dignity is de- 
tracted from by a dangling train? Is his 
flesh so tender and angelical that a sharp 
point no bigger than the end of a pin shall 
irk him ? 

We are all wretched pretenders (there 
is the truth of it), and are therefore mor- 
tally angered when our ridiculous airs are 
brought down. Even so little a thing as 
a pin prick (you see) takes all the wind at 
once out of this puffed-up bladder. 

Come: let us all put off our false faces , 
change these assumed dresses of sable 
cloth, and each man stand for what he is! 
Let to-day be “ All Fools’ Day,” and once 
having laid aside all this pretended dignity 
and gravity of makebelieve wisdom,we shall 
be Wonderfully eased, you may depend 
upon it, and by giving a loose to the buoy- 
ant impulses and little animal promptings 
of our nature, we shall be pleased to 
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find the true happiness is to be had in | 
making foois of ourselves, in the which Mi- 
nerva with that sage ow! of hers prosper us! 

We too have some reasonable expecta- | 
tions connected with this glorious anni- | 
versary of the First of April. Prompted | 
by the sacred infatuation of nature, we | 
have a vision (we are not extravagant), and 
we expect to see: 

Bank Directors making fools of them- | 
selves by loans to poor tradesmen who 
really want them ; 

Philanthropists making fools of them- 
selves by relieving the needy, i in out of the 
way places where nobody can see them, 

and where nobody else is likely to get at 
them ; 

Widows marrying second husbands for 
the pure love and care of the offspring of 
the first ; 

Doctors making fools of themselves, by 
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stopping their visits the minute they have 
discovered their patients are cured ; 
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Divines preaching short sermons for the 
good of souls; 

Young ladies walking for exercise when 
the beaux are all in doors; 

Publishers making fools of themselves 
by being civil to seedy young authors ; 

And, ‘finally, we expect to see 

One half of the world making a fool of 
itself by attending to its own ‘affairs, and 
leaving the other half to attend to theirs. 

In which reasonable expectation we con- 
clude with the hope that you, dear reader, 
have not made a fool of yourself by read- 
ing this our most profound, judicious, and 
friendly article. 

“D'ye see that green bird crossing the 
room! there--—is it a parrot—or is it" 

“T see nothing.” 

(Writer laughing.) “Then, dear reader, 
you are neither more nor less than an April 
fool!” 





AMERICAN 
**‘HOT ROLLS EVERY 


Mr. anD Mrs. Jonn Smirn were at | 
breakfast, and Mr. John Smith, we are 
sorry to say, w&s in a blessed humor. Mr. 
John Smith was particularly fond of “ hot 


rolls,” and neither Mrs. John Smith nor 
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and Mr. Smith—to derive a figure from the 


articles in question—as crusty as possible. 


“ By Jove,” said Mr. Smith, “ this is too 


| bad! we have not had a bit of bread fit 


Mrs. John Smith's cook could prepare them | 


to Mr. John Smith’s taste. Mrs. Smith de- 
clared it was the cook’s fault; and Mrs. 
Cook laid the sin at Mr. Smith’s door, for 
sending home such wretched flour ; and 
Mr. John Smith lectured Mrs. John Smith 
for not paying sufficient attention to culi- 
nary matters. A_ triangular duel—a la 
Marryatt—was thus instituted, which pro- 
longed, threatened to impair the peace of 
the family, when Mr. Algernon Smith—the 
young gentleman—came to the rescue, and 
suggested the propriety of trying the “ hot 
rolls every morning at six,” promised by 
the baker at the next corner. The rolls 
were tried, and for three successive morn- 
ings found to be unexceptionable. Mr. 
Smith—-as Mrs. Cook remarked in a confi- 
dential manner to Mrs. Smith—was as mild 
as mother’s milk, which assertion was. to 
say the least of it, a very rash one upon 
the lady’s part, there being no positive proof 
of her experience in the premises, as she 
had been brought up with a bottle in a 
foundling hospital. 

On the fourth morning there was woe in 
Alhama, the rolls were decidedly musty, 


to eat since brother Thomas quit the flour 
business—and that is six months ago.” 

“ Suppose,” suggested Algernon, “that 
you bring Uncle Thomas home to tea this 
evening, and get him to explain what is the 
matter.” 

“By Jove!” replied Mr. Smith, “so I 
will.” And so he did. 

“And so, Polly,’—said Mr. Thomas 
Browne to his sister, as the family were 
cosily seated around the fire that evening— 
“and so you have bad luck in the bread 
line.” 

“We do indeed, brother Thomas, and 
want to find out what the matter is, and all 
about it, from you,” replied the good lady. 

“ Well,” answered Uncle Tom, “I see 
that I must give you a general dissertation 
upon the Flour trade, to satisfy you all; 
and as Algernon is a sophomore, and there- 
fore disposed to be critical, | have provided 
myself with a few statistics, which I beg 
that he will not feel himself called upon to 
dispute. 

“In the first place, you must know that 
it is all your own fault, or rather that of 
consumers in general, that the bakers do 





[not give you good bread. You all want 
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good bread, and a good deal of it for a 
shilling. Now, if Wilson buys good flour, 
and gives his customers a fair loaf for their 
money, Robinson, his rival, will very soon 
find out the size of Wilson’s loaf, and hand 
out one to his bread-eaters, at least ten per 
cent. larger and heavier, and poor Wilson 
must come up to Robinson’s standard, or 
go to the w all. He has two ways of get- 
ting out of his dilemma: either to increase 
his loaf, made of the same materials, and 
lose money by the operation, or to use a 
poorer article, and make money. Of course 
he prefers the latter method, and generally 
out-herods Herod, making a larger loaf, 
and infinitely worse than that of his rival.” 

“ But, Thomas,” interposed Mr. Smith, 
“would not their customers detect the dif- 
ference immediately by the color of the 
bread ?” 

“Not a bit of it,” replied Uncle Tom. 
“Bakers are pretty expert, and have a 
smattering of chemistry ; at least, of all the 
practical part that applies to their business. 
This is the way Wilson would manage it. 
He has been in the habit of using the best 
brand of Ohio Extra Flour—we will say 
* Castalia, which is the best I know of— 
and of paying six and a quarter dollars a 
barrel. Now, Algernon, here is a sum for 
you. He purchases thirty barrels of Cas- 
talia to give his mixture sweetness, thirty- 
five of white, weak, and tasteless ‘Oswego, 
and to complete his batch, thirty-five more 
of strong Southern Flour, which has been 
more or less injured, and is marked ‘B 
Bad. He pays, we will say, six dollars 
and a quarter for the Castalia, five dollars 
for the Oswego, and four and a half for the 
bad Southern flour—what is the average 
eost per barrel ?” 

Algernon, who had been figuring away, 
replied promptly, “ Five dollars and twenty 
cents.” 

“There you see,” resumed Mr. Browne, 
“he has effected a saving of fifteen per 
cent. upon the cost of his raw material, and 
ean increase his loaf and make money 
by it.” 

“ But,” inquired Mr. Smith, “do all 
bakers use a mixture, as you call it ?” 

“I cannot say,” replied Uncle Tom, 
“that all do; but all that sell cheap bread 
do, and must, to live. Not their fault either: 
you all want cheap bread, and you get it— 
cheap and nasty.” 

* Nasty enough,” cried Mr. Smith, “ but 
what do you mean by ‘ B Bad’ flour.” 

“ All flour that is injured,” replied Mr. 
Browne, “is marked ‘B Bad’ by the in- 
spectors, and is sold at a reduction of 
price of from fifty to seventy-five cents per 
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barrel. When the barrel only is stained, 
it is called ‘Cross Bad,’ and is sold for one 
or two shillings off. Bakers buy all the 
‘Cross Bad’ and all the ‘B Bad’ flour in 
market, unless indeed it be very musty or 
very oily, and then it is sold to the starch 
makers, or shipped to England—where the 
bakers appear to use anything that comes 
to hand for the manufacture of bread, 
While upon this point of my subject, how- 
ever, 1 may as well inform you, that the 
presence of any quantity of worms in flour 
is not objected to by our bakers, who, if 
anything, prefer them, as they get the arti- 
cle cheap, and can remove the vermin by 
sifting, or perhaps think that by leaving 
them in they may impart a body to the 
mixture.” 

* By Jove!” exclaimed Mr. John Smith, 
angrily. 

“Proh Jupiter!” cried Algernon classi- 
cally. 

“Tt ain’t possible!” said Mrs. Smith 
iuquiringly. 

“The law sus!” muttered Mrs. Cook 
externally. She had been solacing the 
itchings of a large curiosity bump wiih an 
applica ution of key- hole. 

“Yes, indeed, it’s just so,” continued 
Mr. Browne. “People know very little 
what they eat or what they drink, and 
very well that they don’t, or some of the 
most fastidious would tome nigh to 
perish.” 

“Very true,” 
“the animal 

“ There you go,” cried Uncle Tom, * with 
your crumbs of newly picked up knowledge. 
Just like a hen with a grain in her beak, 
which she drops out every time she opens her 
mouth. No, sir, 1 don’t mean animalcula. 
I mean—lI’]] tell you a story, and then 
you'll know what I mean. A man came 
into my store once for some ‘ship stuff’ 
—the coarsest grade of flour—very brown 
and very coarse indeed. Well, J had a 
small lot which I wanted to close, and 
offered it cheap. My customer examined 
it, and said that he would take it, for that 
although it was too fine for coffee, it would 
do very well for pepper. Upon inquiry I 
found that he was the proprietor of one of 
the most extensive coffee and spice manu 
factories—rightly called—in the city.” 

“Yes,” continued Uncle Tom, “ you drink 
‘ship stuffs, beans, and rye in your coffee; 
your pepper and pimento are more than 
half ‘ship stuffs;’ your ginger and your 
mustard are four fitths Indian meal; your 
bread is bad, and it is all your own fault, 
for instead of going to the fountain head 
for these necessaries, and preparing them 


interrupted Algernon ; 


” 
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for the table yourself, you actually pay a 
premium for being cheated. If you do 
make a loaf of bread, you are too lexy to 
bake it: well, and away it goes to some 
cellar which bears the sign of ‘ Family 
Baking Done Here.’ It would be a bless- 
ing to subject some of their customers to 
the process, as they certainly are not half 
baked. In England, now, I reckon, you 
would stand but a slight chance of getting 
your own bread, for if they understand 
growing a leg of mutton, 1 am sure they 
can grow a loaf of bread.” 

“ Growing a leg of mutton!” exclaimed 
Mr. Smith, in astonishment; “ what in the 
name of wonder do you mean ?” 

“A leg of mutton,” explained Mr. 
Browne, “is a standing dinner with a cer- 
tain class, and a baker is sure to have a 
large assortment on Saturday night. He 
purchases at the market the smallest and 
cheapest one that he can find; changes 
that for one that has been sent in whose 
size is somewhat larger; that again for 
another, and so on until the finest leg in 
the collection smokes upon his own board. 
The chances are decidedly against any 
man’s getting his own meat.” 

“ But,” asked Mr. Smith, “about the 
flour; is there not enough of really good 
quality received here to supply all our 
demands, and what the Eastern States 
require ¢” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Browne. “Our 
receipts in New York have averaged about 
3,000,009 of barrels by canal, and some 
200,000 from New Orleans by ship, for 
some years. Our own city consumption 
is, I think, correctly estimated at 2000 per 
day. By city consumption, I mean all that 
is used in the city proper, Brooklyn, Wil- 
liamsburgh, Jersey City, Hoboken, and 
Staten Island.”* 

“ What,” inquired Mr. Smith, “ are our 
exports ?” 

“Our exports,” returned Mr. Browne, 
“vary exceedingly from year to year. 


* This estimate of Mr. Browne appearing to us 
rather exaggerated, we have made inquiries in the 
proper quarter, and obtained some reliable information 
upon the subject. The number of barrels of flour 
oy in our city during the year 1850 was 
2,565,902. To this amount we must add about 30,000 
barrels, the estimated number received and sold with- 
out inspection. We must also deduct 130,000 barrels, 
the supposed number twice inspected, and we have 
2,495,902 as the receipts of the year. We find, how- 
ever, that the receipts vid canal have been some 
400,000 less than usual, and from New Orleans we 
had but a nominal amount, owing to the failure of 
the crop in Ohio in 1849; so that 600,000 barrels 
at least must be added to bring the receipt of the 
past year up to an average. We therefore state 
with some confidence the average number to be very 
near 3,066,000. or 134,000 less than Mr. Browne’s 
estimate. The estimate of city consumption is, if 
anything, under the mark. 
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From Sept. ’48 to Sept. °49, we sent to 
Great Britain alone, 778,000 barrels of 
flour, 35,000 of corn meal, 590,000 bushels 
of wheat, and 2,758,000 bushels of corn. 
During the year ’47, known as the ‘fa 
mine year, we exported 1,621,000 bar- 
rels of flour, 408,000 rye flour, 208,000 
bushels wheat, and the enormous amount 
of 6,192,000 bushels of corn.” 

“1 should like to know,” said Algernon, 
“if we had any left.” 

“Yes, indeed, Algernon,” replied his 
uncle, “we had then and have generally 
what you would call a cornucopia, a great 
plenty of corn. The erop of Indian corn, 
or Zea maize, as your wise heads term it, 
was that year 540,000,000 of bushels, and 
the succeeding one 588,000,060. What 
the crop for *49 and ’50 amounted to is not 
yet known, but it was much larger than 
either.” 

“ And pray,” inquired Mr. Smith, “ how 
did all that vast amount shipped in ’47 go 
forward? Was it shipped by our new 
York merchants, or was it purchased by 
Englishmen ?” 

“ A large amount,” said uncle Tom, “ was 
sent by our people on pure speculation, 
and nicely many of them burned their 
fingers. i remember, by the way, hearing 
a good story of a cockney who came over 
then to make a spec’ out of the Yankee.” 

“ Do let us have it,” cried Algernon. 

“ Well, remember that I do not vouch 
for the truth of it,’ answered Uncle Tom. 
“ According to the tale,a young Londoner, 
fired with the ambition of making a sudden 
fortune by the great rise in grain, hastened 
to New York in a Cunarder, and on his 
arriva] at Jersey City rushed from the ship, 
and in a very short time made his appear- 
ance in the counting room of a heavy 
house.” 

“* Do you sell flour? asked the cockney, 
as soon as he had recovered his breath 
sufficiently to speak. 

“*Why, yes, sir, replied the merchant, 
seeing at a glance who his customer was, 
and meaning to have his own fun with 
him. 

“¢ Well, sir, pursued the speculator, with 
an important air; ‘Il want to purchase a 
very small quantity, only 10,000 barrels.’ 

“Oh, only 10,000 barrels. I am sorry 
to say we cannot accommodate you, as we 
never retail flour; but perhaps the boys 
can. I believe they have some 16 or 
16,000 barrels of sweepings. Here, John, 
come up here.’ 

“Our English friend did not await the 
porter’s advent.” 

At the word sweepings Mrs. Smith 
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pricked up her ears. The previous conver- 
sation had been toned rather too high for 
her to venture any remarks upon; but 
“ sweepings” appeared to be “in her line” 
exactly, and so she asked— 

“Pray, brother Thomas, what do you 
mean by sweepings ?” 

“ Sweepings,” replied the quondam flour 
merchant, “sweepings are exactly what 
the word implies. In receiving and deli- 
vering flour, a good deal sifts from between 
the staves, especially from Oswego barrels, 
which are usually made from sawed staves. 
The rats also pull out and scatter a large 
quantity, and all that falls upon the floor 
from these causes belongs to the porter. 
In a large store, this perquisite amounts to 
something in the course of a year. Besides 
this, the porter claims the borings of all 
flour inspected in store.” 

“ Pray, uncle,” asked Algernon, “ tell us 
about the borings, and what the porters do 
with them.” 

“ Borings,” replied Uncle Tom, “is the 
name given to the flour drawn from the 
barrels by the inspector’s auger or trier—a 
rather formidable looking instrument, of an 
inch and a quarter bore, and long enough 
to pierce a barrel diagonally. hen flour 
is inspected on the wharves, the inspectors 
elaim this, except, 1 believe, that one day 
in the week it is given to the captains of the 
canal boats, to pay for ‘setting up’ the 
flour for inspection. The sweepings are 
sold for ‘ feed’ at the regular price of one 
dollar and a half per barrel. ‘The borings, 
if good, bring nearly as much as superfine 
flour of an ordinary brand. If bad, they 
are sold to the starch makers.” 

“ Do the starch-makers use much flour ?” 
asked Mr. Smith. 

“A large quantity,’ answered Mr. 
Browne ; “in fact, all the very bad that 
comes into our city. Very little flour is 
wasted, I assure you. After the fecula is 
extracted from the flour, the remainder or 
offal is fed to the pigs or sold to the 

r.” 

“Sold to the poor!” exclaimed Mr. 
Smith. 

“Yes, sold to the poor,” returned Mr. 
Browne. “One honest Dutchman engaged 
in the business informed me that he sold 
nearly the whole of the offal in his manu- 
factories to the poor, at the price of four 
cents per bucketful. He said that he had 
tried giving it away for a while, but in a 
short time his clients refused to send after 
it, and demanded that it should be furnish- 
ed to them gratis at their homes; whereat 
our honest friend, waxing wroth, put up 
the price, and his customers, finding it no 
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longer a charity, were very glad to go after 
it, and pay for it too.” 

“Is there any difference in the flour in 
round-hooped and flat-hooped barrels?” 
said Mr, Smith. 

“ Sometimes,” replied Mr. Browne. “ For- 
merly all Southern flour was packed in 
round-hoop barrels, and all Northern in 
flat-hoop. Now, however, the same mills 
pack the same flour in either flat or round 
hoops; but as a general thing, Southern 
flour, and all intended for exportation to 
Southern parts or warm climates, is yet 
found in round hoops. In fact, flour in flat 
hoops cannot be sold in South America or 
in the West India Islands.” 

“ How do you account for this singular 
prejudice ?” demanded Mr. Smith. 

“TI do not think it a prejudice,” answered 
Mr. Browne, “at least not to give ‘ preju- 
dice’ its true meaning—a decision before 
proper investigation. Our Southern friends 
have had, and have yet, reasons for prefer- 
ring round-hooped Lapen The sections 
of our country where the strongest wheat 
is grown are not as well situated with re- 
gard to the advantages of transportation to 
a near market as the State of New York, 
and round hoops being much stronger than 
flat, they are used in preference. Another 
reason may be that the proper timber for 
flat hoops is not to be had in abundance. 
Baltimore and Richmond flour is now pack- 
ed in round hoops for shipping, and so is 
nearly all from Southern Ohio whieh 
reaches New York vid New Orleans. 
These descriptions of flour will bear the 
voyage with less injury than the weaker 
and whiter kinds. as of New York or 
Michigan, and the round hoops also pre- 
serve the barrels in better order. The 
prejudice of our Eastern neighbors is pure- 
ly prejudice: they object to round-hoop 
barrels because the barrels are frequently 
not so bright as the flat-hooped. In con- 
sequence, nearly all Ohio flour shipped vid 
the Canal is now flat-hooped.” 

“What do you mean,” asked Algernon, 
“by strong and weak flour ?” 

“Strong flour,” replied Uncle Thomas, 
“ takes more water, makes a tougher dough, 
a lighter loaf of bread, and requires much 
more labor in kneading. The flour of this 
State is comparatively weak, but has a fine 
color, and is preferred on that account, al- 
though it cannot compare with Ohio flour 
in sweetness. Michigan flour is weak, but 
of handsome color. Southern Ohio strong, 
but semewhat deficient in color. Pennsyl- 
vania flour rather inferior, being deficient 
usually in color and strength. Flour manu- 
factured in Saint Louis is much sought for 




















by bakers, and the product of the mills of 
Richmond is all purchased for shipment to 
the West Indies, Rio, and other distant 
ports. Perhaps the best common flour for 
family use—I mean for those families who 
wish to eat good, sound, sweet bread, and 
not pay the price demanded for the extras 
—is made in the centre of Southern Ohio, 
combining, as it does, sweetness with fair 
strength and color. I might instance Chilli- 
eothe and Lancaster as localities, and D. 
Adams, Magndia, Holcomb, D. R. Jones, 
Dover, &c., &c., as popular brands.” 
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“ What,” demanded Mr. Smith, “ may be 
considered a fair average price for flour, 
taking one year with another ?” 

“Really, Smith,” replied Mr. Browne, 
“ it is too late to enter upon this part of my 
subject, some other time perhaps—” 

“ But, Uncle—” cried Algernon, 

“But me no buts,” said Uncle Thomas, 
rising, “I have buttoned my coat against 
the evening air, and my ears against an 
further inquiries at present. Good ha = 


¢ 
’ 





HYMN OF THE FALLEN ANGELS. 


BY EDWARD MATURIN. 


From the depths of Air and the mount of Night, 
From the Sun's last ray and the dim Moonlight,— 
From our skyey towers and cloud-wrought caves, 
Studded with gems of starlit waves, 


Spirits of Light 


Your banners raise, 
Be their folds as bright 
As the morning’s rays, 


When they burst from the gloom of Midnight’s pall,— 
Spirits assemble one and all! 


Temper your spears in the flash of the lightning, 
As it gleams on the edge of the cloud it is brightening ; 
Be the thunder-peal, as it slowly dies 
Away o’er the plain of the startled skies, 
The sword to lead 
Your crested host; 
Then, though we tread 
The Heaven we've lost, 
A mightier realm in a lightless sphere 
Awaits the fallen Lucifer. 


Muster the clouds for your chariots of battle 


In that fearfullest hour when with thunder they rattle; 
Be your spears and your targets all bright as the gleam 
Of the Sun, when he bursts the dark showers between! 
See! the swords leave their sheaths, 
And the banner on high, 
With the air that it breathes 
Bears our song through the sky ;— 
Then up with the shout! for, till victory, never 
Our falchions will sheathe, break the shaft on the quiver. 


Up—up with the shout! rend the concave of Heaven, 
As its depths by the wrath of the tempest are riven ;— 
Let us leave these heights where we tread as slaves, 
And seek in the Earth or thrones or graves! 

Ere the Sun's last ray 

In gloom goes down ; 

Ere the monarch of Day 

Resigns his crown: 
From his orb, ere it sinks, we'll grasp its last gem, 
To gild the Seraph’s diadem ! 
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Gime’s Wallet, No. 1. 


TIME HATH, MY LORD, 4 WALLET AT HIS BACK, 
WHEREIN ME PUTS ALMS FOR OBLIVION. 
Ulysses in Troilus and Cressida, Act III. Scens 2. 


THE FEARFUL ESTATE OF FRANCIS SPIRA, 


Ir is not unnatural at this season of our 
resent writing, to think and talk familiarly 
of old Father Time. A sad thing it is that 
his chariot wheels pass so remorselessly 
over the earth, crushing so many beautiful 
flowers of spring-time ; but the flowers 
bloom again, and nature is ever abundant, 
go when we will, to the broad field. In 
summer it is sown with blossoms, and 
bright golden insects sport, for all healthful 
sensation is pleasure, among the soft mossy 
roots of the springing grass. In autumn 
the leaves revel and exult, like fast-fading 
eld bachelors, with the wanton, coquetting 
wind. In winter the russet ground seems 
of a piece with the delicate-hued clouds, 
and the snow, with its covering of white, is 
the pall of the virgin earth, such as young 
men and maidens share when they go 
away to an early immortality. Time, much 
abused old Father Time, the revered skele- 
ton whom we dread, is the friend of all; 
he bequeathes to us parents and ancestors, 
and the wonders of the elder days; he 
took care to plant for us in the far past 
Assyrian monarchies, whose glory never 
fades ; he let conquerors triumph, to show 
us the might of human will and resolution ; 
he let them sink into night again that we 
might sorrow and grow humble. What 
magnificent pageantry he has set up for us, 
like a vast theatrical show on the pages of 
history! Institutions rise and fall ; nations 
come on the scene, and retire like episodes 
of the drama. With great care we toil in 
our stage performances for one single line 
of true poetry to set before us nobility of 
soul and living; but Time, dressed up as 
Chronos in the chorus to old plays, points 
to the whole lives of Raleigh and Sidney. 
To come nearer home, too, Time cherishes 
us, ripening our schemes of honor and pro- 
fit, proving to the world that our plans 
were wise, and not so quixotic as the world 
said they were, adding the maturity of 
counsel to the joy of youth, giving us 
proved friends, wife, children, “ love, honor, 
and obedience, and all that should accom- 
pany old age.” We call upon Time, like 
retful children at a play, to unfold his 
curtain and show us the coming scenes, 
and chide him because he obeys, and the 








scenes pass away. ‘Time, after all, though 
he chafes and rebukes us, is a wise nurse; 
and what more can we make of him, but 
that he is the appointed guardian, who soon 
resigns his keeping of us into the hands of 
our real parent, Eternity ! 

There is no end of these companionable 
moralities with Time ; we would not always 
picture him sweeping along with his scythe 
like some Roman charioteer in battle, but 
would fancy him now a maiden, with calm 
unruffied look, dreaming by a fountain as 
the water-bubbles break in the sunshine ; 
then, an eagle hovering over a battle-field, 
and watching the crisis of victory ; a states- 
man, counting votes that are to decide the 
destiny of a nation; an antiquarian owl 
hooting out of old ruins. But, perhaps, 
most pleasing of all would be the grey-beard 
old man, sitting in the chimney corner, 
resting his well-stuffed wallet, filled with 
all sorts of trumpery, while we moderns, 
little children by his side, steal alongside 
of the chair, and pluck his old curiosities 
blindfold, at random. 





If there were any special Fortune to guide 
the first plunge of our hand into this lucky- 
bag of Antiquities, we might with reason 
think that favoring divinity with us, when 
we bring forth a volume, an old book, which 
once belonged to Charles Lamb. Yes, a 
veritable antique, doubtless picked up by 
Elia at a stall—probably for three pence— 
dilapidated gentility disguised to ordinary 
pereeptions—with its title page gone, its 
baptismal honors obliterated, its torn and 
wrinkled leathery coat gaping with wounds, 
its garments feebly hanging round the soul 
within—of “ looped and windowed ragged- 
ness.” With other tattered humanitiea, 
discarded by the Old World, it came to our 
shores with the emigration of 1848,—not 
the least worthy of that vast steerage. For 
this book, the possessed of Elia, redolent 
of his twin candles, tobacco, and ale, in its 
time had served a more rugged master— 
giving shape to the dreams of the inspired 
tinker, John Bunyan. The title may have 
attracted Lamb, but the substance is in- 
corporated in the Pilgrim’s Progress—It is 
a title which provokes expectation, which 











we perused oftener than once, taking the 
book up and laying it down again—the 
key as it were of a fatal closet, piquing 
curiosity by the inscription over the door- 
way—before we solved the secret—* A 
Relation of the Fearful Estate of Francis 
Spira.” to which in the handwriting of 
Charles Lamb is added, in the scarred 
Preface, blackened by dirt, fire, water, and 
age, “ this book was written by one Spiinger 
a lawyer.” What are we to make of that? 
Is it authentic research, worthy of the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine” or the astute 
“Notes and Queries,” or was it a playful 
fetch of Elia to mystify posterity? We 
have no other works by this Springer in 
our library ; nor is his name in Dr. Cogs- 
well’s anticipatory catalogue of the Astor 
Library. A quiz may be suspected. There 
is an elasticity of movement lurking in the 
muscles of a human being bearing the name 
of Springer, which is hostile to the slow 
movement and melancholy moral of this 
tract. If Springer wrote it, it was Liston 
er Hackett playing Hamlet. We doubt 
it. Then, again, there is his calling— 
“lawyer ”—which looks like the discharge 
of a debt to the profession—for Francis 
Spira was a lawyer too, albeit in his own 
story a very dishonest one—though it 
must be said he was one of the most self- 
criminating men on record, confessing his 
sins to everybody who came along, and in 
this volume, to the public. If lawyers 
were commonly as candid, his, perhaps, 
would not be the exceptional case it now 
stands forth—and we must give him the 
benefit of that. 

Who was Francis Spira, and what was 
his fearful estate ? 

We soon enter upon a most curious 
example of jarring soul conflicts, in which 
the life becomes so sadly out of tune, that 
it is left, a broken instrument, for every 
evil wind to play upon. 

In the immediate vicinity of Venice, in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, in the 
days of Luther, lived Francis Spira, an emi- 
nent civil lawyer who had just completed 
his forty-fifth year, and who was such a man, 
to outward view, in station, honor, and 
learning, as Shakspeare would introduce 
into his Italian plays for a high toned legal 
gentleman of the period—“* of great expe- 
rience,” says our chronicler, “of carriage 
circumspect and severe, his speech grave 
and composed, his countenance sharp and 
austere, everyway befitting that authority 
whereunto he was advanced, endowed with 
outward blessings of wife and eleven 
ehildren, and wealth in abundance.” It 
was, too, certainly to the great credit of the 
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man, that when the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation began to be talked of, he entered 
upon their examination and became pro- 
foundly impressed by the scriptural view 
of Justification by Faith. This he maintained 
and diseoursed on. It brought him to the 
notice of that arch-hammerer of heretics, 
John Della Casa, the Pope’s representative 
at Venice, and a vision of the Inquisition 
came in prospect. His courage failed him 
in the conflict of the flesh and the spirit. 
He went before the legate, acknowledged 
his-error, and submitted to the Supreme 
Bishop of Rome. This advantage over an 
incipient leading heretic, who had already 
begun to lead the people of his region into 
a new path, was pushed to the uttermost. 
By written and public confession, and the 
acknowledgment of a fine—part of which 
was expended in a shrine for the Eucharist, 
he made his peace with the church. From 
that moment, dignities, goods, wife, and 
children, were but ashes in his grasp. A 
prey to the saddest melancholy, he was 
conveyed by his family to Padua for medical 
aid. ‘Three of the most eminent physicians 
reported “that they could not discern that 
his body was afflicted with any danger or 
distemper, originally from itself by reason 
of the over ruling of any humor; but that 
this malady of his did arise from some grief 
or passion of his mind, which being over- 
burdened, did so oppress the spirits, as 
they, wanting free passage, stirred up many 
ill humors, whereof the body of man is 
full.” It was a malady wherein “the 
patient must minister to himself.” His 
previous celebrity and the peculiarity of 
his illness brought the most distinguished 
persons to his doors. Of these one has 
left a name in the history of the Reforma. 
tion, the protesting, but apparently in some 
respects crude, Vergerius, Bishop of Justi- 
nopolis. He himself was about renouncing 
the church and the miseries of this Apostate 
from the budding Lutheranism is said to 
have strengthened him in his resolyve— 
though it was a case out of the bounds of 
scriptural precedent and charity—where we 
are taught self-reproach is the ladder te 
peace, not the persistence of a torture, the 
ruin of man and the injury of society. Joha 
Bunyan a century later read Francis Spira, 
and we may imagine him drawing his Giant 
Despair from the food denying, suicide 
seeking, misery invoking, fallen lawyer, to 
whom, alas! there was no key of Promise 
to unlock the dungeon of Doubting Castle, 
or knight Great-Heart to slay the Giant. 
Here see a soul that’s all despair; a maa 


All Hell— 
Behold this man, this furnace, 
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His thoughts all slings, words swords, 
brimstone his breath, 

His sight flames, wishes curses, life a death : 

A thousand deaths live in him, he not dead, 

A breathing corse in living scalding lead. 


This is the quaint Address to the Reader 
of this little volume. It is illustrated in 
the ingenuity of torture with which Spira 
withstood the aid of physicians, the protes- 
tation of friends, and the reasoning of 
divines. The acute legal mind of the 
sufferer, losing its equipoise, confronted 
every argument with a studied persistency 
in misery. There was no “flattering une- 
tion” for his soul. The tricks with which 
he charged himself, the only witness to 
criminate himself, with having invented to 
delude justice while a lawyer, now were 
expended to corrupt every sentence of 
mercy and word of reconciliation in the 
New Testament. The mercy shown to 
the denying Peter was not for him; the 
wast thief expired in charity in vain; 
ob was restored to prosperity; the soul of 
David returned from its affliction; but for 
him was only the averted face of Heaven. 
His was the Unpardonable Sin, and exclu- 
sion from the Elect, the free gift of Heaven. 

If Vergerius, the Protestantizing Bishop, 
eould not comfort, what could be gained by 
the visit of Bernardinus Sardonius “ bringing 
with him a book of Exorcisms?” One of 
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his nephews offering him food expressed 
indignation on his refusal to partake of it. 
“ You may interpret the matter,” replied 
Spira, “as you will,” but Iam sure I am 
not only the Actor but the Argument and 
matter of the Tragedy!” And so he died. 

We may gather from the form and spirit 
of this i that it was once circulated 
as a tract, and doubtless with a view to 
check the easy interchange, in the seven- 
teenth century, from the Reformed to Roman 
conversion again. Its subject was a man 
of mark, and receives the honor of mention 
by Bayle. It was not an example to be 
hid But its picture of human life is not 
a healthy one in the individual example— 
for Spira perverted virtue and conscience 
to the service of wanton misery and unhap- 
pe in opposition to the Bible divinity 

rought to him by his friends and the 
Church. Bunyan has not unwittingly 
placed his Delectable Mountains near to 
his Doubting Castle. The sorrow of the 
night is the joy of the morning, and each 
valley calls for its mountain. 

But Lamb loved to sound, in the Old 
Dramatists and elsewhere, those recesses 
of the human soul which great storms 
and tempests only uncover—momentary 
glimpses of a vast abyss seen in moments 
of dread and terror by the mariner when the 
ocean is cleft to its inmost depths. 





MOBILE IN THE HOLIDAYS. 


Pernars the annual return of time- 
honored “Christmas and New Year” is 
nowhere anticipated with greater interest 
or observed with more spirit than in our 
Southern states. Here the festivities are 
not confined to asingle day, but they em- 
brace the entire period from Christmas Eve 
to the close of New Year’s Day. Then it 
is that fun and frolic, hilarity and good 
cheer, prevail among all classes of our 
people a “rosy morn till dewy eve.” 

To the negroes especially, who are always 
allowed the largest liberty during the holi- 
day week, the season is one of unmixed 
happiness, and the airs they assume and the 
“fantastic tricks they cut up before high 
Heaven” were enough to make a cynic 
smile. Woe betide the luckless wight who 
shall venture out on Christmas without a 
pocket full of change and trinkets, for he 
may be sure that his path will be inter- 
cepted by every negro who knows his name, 
and the ery “ Merry Kismus, massa, Kismus 
gif, Kismus gif; will resound in his ears 
from every side. Sometimes one’s cham- 











ber is besieged ere the “ broke of day,” and 
the inmate, if he go out at all, must run the 
gauntlet between a dozen or more of Toms, 
Charleys, Dinahs, and Phillises, and happy 
is he if he escapes with a dime in his purse. 
But Mobile has a method of celebratin 
the holidays peculiar to herself, of which 1 
propose to give in this paper a brief ae- 
count. There are in this city several seeret 
societies, who celebrate their anniversaries 
at this period, and by their showy parades 
and brilliant balls invest the occasion with 
extraordinary interest. Early on New Year's 
eve our principal streets are thronged with 
human beings of every grade, color, and 
sex, anxiously awaiting the expected pa- 
geant; and so celebrated have these exhi- 

itions become that great numbers from 
distant portions of the country visit Mobile 
at this time expressly to witness them. 

A sketch of the leading societies, with a 
noti¢e of their recent anniversaries, will 
give the reader a tolerable idea of the whole, 
and in some measure explain the reason of 
the deep interest they pa excite. 
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The “ Cowbellian de rakin” is the oldest 
and most renowned of these associations, 
and may be justly considered the parent of 
the others. Tradition says—for its history 
runneth back nearly a generation—that this 
society owes its origin and growth to one 
Michael Crafts, a native of Philadelphia— 
“a fellow of infinite humor,” who acquired 
a greater reputation for practical jests 
and telling jeu d’espritx than belongs to any 
other man south of Mason and Dixon. His 
history, while a resident of this section, 
would form the choicest compend of comi- 
calities extant. Some twenty-one years 
agone this gentleman, in company with a 
few choice spirits, became a little jovial 
upon the approach of a New Year, and de- 
termined upon some sport. In ransacking 
a store loft for material, they stumbled upon 
a lot of rakes, cowbells, and divers other 
things, with which they at once accoutred 
themselves, and sauntered out to storm the 
town. Never was the “dull ear of night” 
pierced with more discordant sounds. Citi- 
zens, who had retired to dream of a “ happy 
New Year,” were suddenly aroused from 
their slumbers, and from almost every house 
anxious faces might have been seen peer- 
ing out of windows and doors in mute as- 
tonisliment as the motley group rushed by. 
The excitement occasioned by their unpre- 
meditated freak, led Crafts to conclude that 
something better might be accomplished ; 
hence the formation of this society, which, 
in honor of its inception, assumed the 
euphonious title of “ Cowbellian de rakin.” 
Under his management, and aided by his 
prolific genius, it rapidly grew in strength 
and favor, and became a source of instruc- 
tion as well as of amusement. Their ex- 
hibitions are each year essentially different, 
but they have never failed in the selection 
of a choice subject of representation, or in 
appropriately producing it. Let me instance 
their two last anniversaries. 

The subject selected for the advent of 
1850 was the “Chinese Feast of Lan- 
terns.” The procession, which suddenly 
made its appearance in the very midst of 
the crowd at 10 o’cloek P. M., consisted of 
the Emperor and his train, arranged and 
habited according to their respective ranks. 
It was brilliantly illuminated by means of a 
hundred lanterns of every form, color. and 
device, which were suspended at brief in- 
tervals from bows spanning tall standards, 
and borne aloft by Ethiopians in livery. 

So perfect was ihe adaptation of cos- 
tame and manner to the representation in- 
tended, that one might have readily fancied 
himself in Nankin, and the troop before him 
veritable celestials, There were the Tar- 
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tar Guards, with their crescent-shaped 
spears and quaintly deviced shields; the 
company of archers, with bows ready 
strung; the Chinese Guards, armed with 
cimetars and mounted on diminutive ponies ; 
two Imperial officers, with lofty chapeaus, 
bearing the great seal, over whom were 
borne huge umbrellas; the Chief Exeeu- 
tioners, armed with whips; the company 
of Mandarins, magnificently attired, bear- 
ing the potent mace; the band of Celes- 
tial Philosophers, with their antiquated 
tomes, long pig-tails, and mammoth specta- 
cles; and, lastly, the august Emperor in 
his robes of state, borne in a palanquin 
glittering with jewels and gold, attended by 
the ministers of his court and his favorite 
fan-bearer, and surrounded by the Imperial 
Guard superbly mounted upon white horses 
elegantly caparisoned. After —- 
through the principal streets, the Emperor 
and his cortége passed to the theatre, where 
a large assembly of guests was awaiting 
their arrival. Grave Mandarins, astute 
Philosophers, and gallant officers, were soon 
“threading the mazy dance” with the fair 
Christians, and right merrily flew the mo- 
ments till the mysterious gong told the 
hour of twelve, when the masqueraders in- 
stantly disappeared, none knew whither. 

Last New Year’s Eve this Association 
celebrated its 20th anniversary. The sub- 
ject selected was “The Sports and Pas- 
times of Merrie England in the Olden 
Time.” Owing to the unfavorable weather 
the out-door parade was greatly abridged, 
and the procession ee from the place 
of rendezvous directly to the Theatre, 
where, as usual, was congregated a brilliant 
assembly of the beauty and fashion of our 
city. The curtain rose upon a charming 
tableau. In the foreground siood a lofty 
May Pole, decorated with a profusion of 
flowers and evergreens, flanking which, on 
either side, were two Dragons, a King’s- 
fool, a Black Knight, Don Quixote, San- 
cho Panza, Touchstone, and a Dwarf, all 
appropriately attired. In the rear were a 
couple of Hobbyhorses with their riders, 
that afforded great amusement. Around 
these, in a semicircle, was arranged the re- 
mainder of the company. 

The first group contained six Jesters of 
the 14th Century, in appropriate costume— 
the second, ten Morris Dancers, in elegant 
attire, with tiny bells attached to their gar- 
ments—the third, Robin Hood and his 
companions Friar Tuck, Little John, and 
Searlet, &c., with attendant archers—the 
fourth, a Harlequin and Clown—the fifth, 
Punch and Judy, portrayed to the life— 
the sixth, a miscellaneous collection, among 
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which were distinguishable a Greek, an 
Mld Sailor, a Buccaneer, John of Brent, 
&c., appropriately costumed—and the last 
was composed of two Quarter-staff men, 
arrayed as became the ancient dignity of 
their station. Then came on the dance— 
the entire pit having been covered over for 
the display—and merry-making ruled the 
hour, till the mystic gong sounded the re- 
treat, when the assembly dispersed to par- 
ticipate in other festivities, and the Cow- 
bellians retired to sup with His Honor the 
Mayor, of our goodly city, who, it is 
rumored, entertains them thus annually. 

Next in rank to the Cowbellians, and al- 
most rivalling them, is the association of 
Strikers, which has been in existence some 
nine years, Their display at their seventh 
anniversary was one of the most unique 
and fanciful that has ever been produced 
here. They represented the ancient myth 
of the Four Elements, Air, Earth, Water, 
and Fire. First in the procession—after 
an excellent band of music—came Oberon, 
with Psyche and Cupid, and attendant 
Sprites, gaudily attired in dresses of thin 
gauze and wings of gossamer, and drawn 
in elegant cars by birds and butterflies. 
Following these, came Pan and his atten- 
dant fawns and satyrs, clad in bright skins 
wreathed with green foliage, and drawn by 
various land animals, some of them of 
huge dimensions, as the Elephant, Giraffe, 
&e. 

Next came Neptune with his attendant 
tritons, standing or reclining on huge 
shells, and drawn by the scaly monsters of 
the deep. Lastly came Vulcan, attended 
by Prometheus, bearing the stolen fire, and 
a band of Cyclops. These were arrayed 
in crimson and gold, and drawn by fabled 
Dragons and fiery Griffins. The procession, 
numbering about eighty, wound slowly 
along—the streets being brilliantly illumi- 
nated for the occasion—and elicited uni- 
versal approbation and applause. So 
skilfully was the motive power applied 
(which, by the way, was a sable biped at- 
tached to each car), that the train seemed 
borne along by the veritable animals as- 
sumed to be attached to it. The exhibition 
closed with a splendid ball, where the 
“sons of the Gods” showed no disincli- 
nation to mingle gaily in the dance “ with 
the daughters of men.” 

At their late anniversary this Society ex- 
hibited the different phases of a Siériker’s 
life. First came the Grand Sergeant at the 
head of the First Division, Entered Novices, 
bearing the banner of the club, with its 
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emblem a “ billy goat rampant.” The 
“ Novices ” bore a small platform of pure 
white, on which was deposited the water- 
ing-pot, broom, and duster—the first imple- 
ments employed in the Striker’s life. Then 
came the Second Division, Passed Novices, 
bearing among them a dry goods’ box, 
scissors, mallet, and nail claw. The Third 
Division—Juniors—followed with a minia- 
ture cotton bale, marking pot, brushes, &c. 
The Fourth Division—Mystics—bore with 
them a barrel, bung-starter, sugar-gimlet, 
&e. The Fifth Division—Seniors—bore 
a mortar and pestle, graduate, &c. The 
Sixth—Adepts—bore on their platform 
cotton samples and an invoice book. 

The Seventh—Admitted S. J. T.—fol- 
lowed these, bearing on a rich crimson car 
the Records of the Society. Then came 
the President and other officers in their 
robes of office,—and closing the whole, 
came the Honorary Passed 8. J. T., dressed 
in black regalia, and bearing no burden— 
for they had passed the various grades of a 
Striker’s life. 

The masks of the entire company repre- 
sented the heads of goats, but their dress 
and regalia, which were in the highest de- 
gree unique and beautiful, varied accord- 
ing to their position in the society. Each 
member wore a brilliant jewel fastened to 
his regalia by a gold pin, on which was 
stamped the emblem of the fraternity. 

The tout ensemble was exceedingly 
comic and suggestive. The usual ball 
closed the festivities. 

Besides the societies described, we have 
the “ Rising Generation” and the “ Inde- 
scribables” on New Year’s Eve, and the 
“LL. O. 1.” on Christmas, which make a 
very respectable show. 

Most of these are also benevolent asso- 
ciations, and make annual donations of 
from fifty to a hundred dollars each to the 
Orphan Asylums of the city. Not the 
least of the charms which invest these 
societies is the secresy with which their 
movements are conducted. They come 
and go, but no one uninitiated can tell 
whence and whither. We know that some 
of our friends must belong to one of them, 
but we cannot determine to which, and no 
skill has yet been able to detect an ac- 
quaintance beneath the mask. Expectation 
is on tiptoe for months in advance of their 
parade, and the Holidays in Mobile may 
be said to rival in excitement and gaiety 
the famous “ Mardi gras” at Rome. 

W. G. C, C. 


Mobile, January, 1851. 
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A PASSAGE OF ANTIQUITY IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 











BY E. @. BQUIER. 








Fray Francisco pE Bopapiua, of the faces of these idols with a mace, Boba- 








the Order of Mercy, was especially active dilla threw them down from their high pee) 
in the conversion of the Indians of Nicara- places, intending to burn them with fire, in Ks S27 ee 
gua, which process, according to the chro- order to show the Indians the impotence of PP bi 
nicler Oviedo y Valdez, consisted in bap- their tests ; but “ during the night some did Be 
tizing them, giving them a Christian name, take them away and buried them, so that “Meaete it 
and exacting forty grains of cacao! Boba- they could not be found.” And thus they Cae 
dilla converted forty thousand in three remained buried for more than three hun- ue Oe 
months in the dominions of the cazique of | dred years, until they were exhumed for me ide [Goat 






Nagrando, whose principal town was where by Simon Roque, first alcalde of the In- 
the city of Leon now stands. He also dian pueblo of Subtiaba, and two of 
prevailed upon the cazique to allow him to them, after doubling the Horn, now frown 
throw down the idols which stood in “the upon the “ hijds de Washington,” from the 
spacious and sumptuous temple which the neat corridor of the Smithsonian Insti- 
Indians, under the special direction of the — tution ! 

devil, had erected there,” and to set up the Upon the site of this temple was after- 
cross in their stead. After he had battered wards built the Christian church * La Mer- 
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cedes de Subtiaba,” which for more than 
two hundred years has been in ruins. Its 
adobe walls have subsided into brambly 
mounds, and all is formless save the piers on 
which its wooden pillars stood, and its low, 
Moorish archway, flanked by two slender 
columns, which rise white and spectral 
above a tangled mass of verdure. The 
town, of which it was onee the centre, has 
shrunk in the lapse of time, and is now a 
mile distant; and the aboriginal city of 
which Bobadilla speaks, which covered six 
square leagues, and had more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, has 
dwindled to less than one fourth that num- 
ber. Ben cut away*the bushes with his 
machete, and we rode over the outline mounds 
and stood where the simple Indians had 
knelt centuries ago in silent awe before the 
symbols of a new and imposing religion. 


A few rude wooden crosses marked the | 


deep pits within which were heaped the 
victims of the cholera, when in 1837, five 
years after it had devastated our country, 
it more than decimated the population of 
Leon. ‘Two or three Indians, returning 
from their daily toil in the fields, hearing 
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our voices, pushed their way through the 
bushes, and reverently took off their hats, 
when they entered the sacred area. We 
asked them if they kmew aught of the an- 
cient church, or who built it? “ Quien 
sabe ?” was the sole reply, and they moved 
the forefinger of the right hand slowly 
back and forth, in token of ignorance. It 
was very anc’ent, they said—* muy, muy 
antiqua!” Upon the smooth stucco be. 
neath the arch, rudely scratched in the 
lime, I read, “Juan Peratra, Estranjero, 
1732.” 

This church was built before Hudson 
floated on the waters of the magnificent 
river bearing his name, before the Pilgrims 
knelt on the wintry shores of New Eng. 
land, and before Smith spread the terrors 
of his arm among the Indians of Virginia. 
And unless some sacrilegious hand should 
level the ancient archway, it will yet stand 
for centuries to mark the site of aboriginal 
superstition, and attest the zeal of the Fray 
Bobadilla who baptized forty thousand In- 
dians, receiving therefor, if they all “ paid 
up,” one million six hundred thousand 
grains of cacao. Pious Bobadilla! 





A REALITY; 


FROM THE POCKET-BOOK OF AN EX-POLICE OFFICER. 


“ You don’t think much of cireumstantial 
evidence ?” 

“No! there’s nothing like direct positive 
testimony to plump a man into the states 
prison.” 

“You talk at random,” replied I, taking 
afresh regalia from the bundle which my 
young friend—a student of the new code 
in a Wall street den—had liberally thrown 
down before me. “ You talk at random, I 
say. Let me blow a cloud towards you, 
freighted with a little of the experience of 
an old thief dodger.” 

We both lighted. 

Puff, puff. 

Many years ago when the old Bride- 
well was yet standing, with the shadows 
from its dismal grating falling on the pave- 
ments of the Park, I was detailed as atten- 
dant on the Sessions. It was one Decem- 
ber morning a few days before Christmas, 
that the case of Pierre Richaud was called 
on for trial before Recorder Riker.  Ri- 
chaud was indicted for grand lareeny, and 
had been bailed before leaving the office 
of the examining magistrate. Consequently 
he knew little of a prison, and might be 
excused the smiling face with which he 








entered the court room and sat down by 
the side of his counsel. 

The counsel was a very young man, 
but, like most young lawyers, thought he 
knew a great deal, 

(Puff, puff, very vigorously from the 
student at this juncture); and I suppose 
he was thinking of a criminal non-suit; as 
if such a thing could be! 

The jury were sworn. 

The District Attorney opened his case. 

It seemed a strong one. But, Heavens! 
the opening is no criterion. I’ve seen a 
savage onslaught made upon a poor pri- 
soner, who at the very outset turned out 
to be the wrong man! ‘T'wo Germans, 
brothers, were the complainants. They 
had lodged in the same house with the 
prisoner, in an upper story, and had pre- 
pared for a ball, leaving their door locked, 
and a trunk containing some three hundred 
dollars in silver in an inner room closet. 
At the ball one was taken sick and came 
home quite early. From the street he 
observed a light in his room, which caused 
him to run up stairs very quickly. On the 
stairs he met the prisoner with a light, and 
having his hand in his pocket. He grap- 
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pled with him; in the struggle the lamp 
was broken, and the prisoner escaped to 
his own side of the house. The German 
found his door open, his money gone, and 
the chest showing marks of violence. 
Police were called in; a bar was found 
near the chest by an officer. The French- 
man Reynaud and his wife were arrested, 
and on the former's hands black marks 
corresponding to the size of the bar 
(which had been a chimney appendage) 
were plainly discernible. A search was 
made of their rooms. The wife was very 
officious in conducting the officers every- 
where except around a table in the middle 
of the room. But finally this table was 
approached, and under it was found a bas- 
ket containing rags and bones, and under 
these latter all the missing money of the 
German brothers, varying only half a dollar 
from their count. The wife of course 
was discharged (as, if acting at all, it was 
under the husband’s coercion in the eye 
of the law) ; but the case seemed plain to 
all but the Frenchman. He smiled and 
took snuff when he obtained his bail, even 
forgave the heavy German for his assault 
on the stairs, and was ready for trial any day. 

Such was the general aspect of the case 
as opened. 

Well, the brothers went on the stand; 
swore to their seeing this money in their 
chest just before going to the ball; to 
locking it, and to locking the door; to the 
loss; the meeting on the stairs, and all 
the facts of the finding the money under 
the rags. The police testified as well to 
the print of the bar on the hand, and to 
the further finding of the lock which had 
been upon the chest, and which was found 
in the possession of the wife. 

As point after point was pressed with 
terrible distinctness, still the Frenchman 
smiled and took snuff and grimaced to the 
jury, as if he thought it all a capital vaude- 
ville, of which he was an unconcerned 
spectator. 

An official of the prison came on the 
stand. 

“Do you know the defendant ?” 

* Seen him in prison.” 

“ Have you talked with him ?” 

(Here the court interposed with the 
usual question as to inducements and pro- 
mises. There were none.) 


“Yes; I have talked with him.” 

* About this larceny ?” 

“He said his wife did it and he must 
suffer for it.” 

The defendant dropped his snuff box, 
and jumping up, exclaimed, “ You speak 
not truth.” 
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The snappish old crier rapped with the 
cover of a Testament, and the young 
lawyer turned slightly pale. 

“There’s the case,” said the District 
Attorney. 

The defence had weakened none of the 
prosecutor's evidence, but, on the contrary, 
had brought out many things quite bad 
for the prisoner. The jury looked rest- 
less, as if wondering what could be said 
to this. 

The young attorney arose for his open- 
ing. He stated that they would prove his 
client to be a man of the strictest integrity, 
and that this money found was his own. 

A sarcastic gentleman on the jury was 
observed to blow his nose twice with a 
sound which seemed to say, “may be so,” 
* may be so.” 

The very first witness was asked of the 
defendant’s character, while the defendant 
himself smiled as usual in his face, as if to 
say, Antoine Bodin, my dear friend, and 
my wife’s dear friend, will show me to be 
a most excellent man. 

The witness hesitated. 

“ Well!” said the young lawyer. 

The Recorder dipped his pen in the ink, 
as if about to write down a large answer, 
while the District Attorney “ spotted” the 
witness from top to toe. 

“] would rather not answer.” 

The Recorder dropped his pen, the sar- 
eastic juror blew his nose again, and the 
young lawyer turned pale as before. 

“You do not understand,” said the lat- 
ter; “I ask what is his general character ?” 

“It may be good in some quarters, but I 
know him to bea thief,” he replied, turning 
a side look to where the defendant's wife 
was sitting. 

“ There! there! you had better leave the 
stand,” said the Recorder, sotto voce, in_his 
kiadliest manner. 

“Oh, Antoine, mv friend—#mon cher ami, 
que voulez vous?” cried the defendant. 

The sarcastic juryman tried to blow his 
nose, but couldn’t. He was actually sur- 
prised. 

“ That settles his character,” said the Dis- 
trict Attorney, somewhat triumphantly (for 
he had been losing verdicts lately), “ for, 
being your own witness, you are concluded 
by what he says.” 

The young lawyer made his speech. But 
his client took no more snuff, and the re 
porters took no more notes. They had 
evidently already written down the ver- 
dict. 

The County made no summing up. 

The Reeorder briefly charged; he was 
against the prisoner; and the nose of the 
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sarcastic-looking juryman again resounded 
“I told you so—told you so.” 

There was no leaving of seats. 

A whispering conference, and the fore- 


| 
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in the evening, and I heard in the next box 
voices that seemed familiar to me. 

I listened. What policeman doesn’t? 

“ You never gave me my share,” said a 


man looked at the Clerk ; the Clerk looked | voice. 


at the Judge; the Recorder glanced at the 
foreman. 

Guilty of grand larceny. 

“ Hearken to your verdict, gentlemen, as 
you find it recorded ; you and each of you 
do say that you find the prisoner, Pierre 


Richaud, guilty of grand larceny, and so | 


you say all,” cried the Clerk, in his mono- 
tonous way. 

A general nod. 

No one was looking at the defendant. 
He seemed to be reassured, and smiled 
again, The sareastic juryman dropped his 
handkerchief, and let it lie; the thing was 
getting interesting. 

“What have you to say why sentence, 
&e ?” 

An officer stood the pris—THE CONVICT 
—up. 

He was still smiling. 

“]T have nothing for to say—my counsel 
—he speak . 

“ Have you ever learned a trade %” 

“ Non—non—non—no trade—I am no 
perruquier—I am an artiste.” 

Three years in the States Prison. 

The false friend stood by the wife as if 
to comfort her. She did not come forward. 
The officer did: to lead him outside to the 
prison-carriage. 

The prisoner indignantly thrust him 





aside. Again the officer essayed to take 
him: a stronger pushing. It was evi- 


dent he did not fully comprehend his dan- 
ger. But two officers took him up and fairly 
carried him away. 

The District Attorney wrote the German 
complainants an order for their money, in 
the hands of the Magistrate. They seemed 


to like the excitement! 
* * * * * 


Some eight months after the trial I was 
taking a chop in a restaurant down town 


| 





} 
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“Who swore the strongest?” inquired 
another. 

It was getting interesting. 

I drew the curtain aside and looked in. 
They were the German witnesses! 

“J wish I had never sworn at all. Still 
I liked the money, and I want my dues,” 

But to cut short. A horrible suspicion, 
which had crossed my mind the day of the 
trial, was now realized. I had then thought 
it strange a guilty man should have acted 
so placidly on trial. But then the evidence ? 
It was direct, positive. 

And so I listened until I heard enough 
to entitle me to seize them. I did so. 

One turned states evidence. They had 
never had the money. They knew of the 
Frenchman’s having some. One of the 
brothers never went to the ball, but re- 
mained home to break his chest and make 
a noise, which should bring up the French 
landlord. The accident of meeting the lat- 
ter was peculiar. The black mark on his 
hand was from the lamp he earried most 
probably. The padlock was placed below 
by them. The officer of the prison was 
again questioned. The Frenchman had 
been asked about it with the query, * What 
if your wife had done it?’ He answered, 
“T should suffer for it !” 

The same wagon which took tne Ger- 
man to states prison brought back his vic- 
tim. I heard of it from an associate, and 
set about going to see him. The next 
morning I read an account of a suicide. 
“Unknown body,” ete. I went to look at 
it. It was the convict victim. 

“ His wife ?” 

“ His fulse friend ?” 

“Didn't I tell you? Ah! They fled to 
Paris soon after his incarceration; and I 
think he was a very great fool to drown 
himself, just out of prison, because they did 
elope together !” 





A WIFE’S 


PRAYER. 


Oh, Thou that hast the issues of his thoughts, 
The unborn sadness, woe that comes from far, 

In thine Almighty breath to strike or not— 

Oh, let remembrance of that hour go by, 

Reason untouched, unshook the sphere-like heart! 
Oh, may it be a cloud that flies and drops no rain, 
An evening pang, and not a night’s disease! 


The Eaglestone Dramas. 


















OVERLOOKED 


Unper this head, we shall from time 
to time present the more select writings 
of some of the best authors, which have 
fallen aside, or been overlooked in the 
haste of contemporary admiration. It isa 
luck of accident frequently which places | 
an author at once in his best position with 
the public. He perhaps owes it to a suc- 
cessful study of the times,with the judgment 
of age, that the fine enthusiasm of his 
youth poured out without an audience, 
is ever revived from his forgotten and ne- 
glected publications. 

This process is continually going on, 
Balzac’s reputation was a notable instance 
of it, as at the present moment is George 
Borrow’s, who has just narrated his literary 
experiences in his “ Autobiography.” Leigh 
Hunt has recently reprinted with great popu- 
iar favor poems which fell unnoticed when 
they were first written. These and other 
“dropped stitches” of the times we shall 
“take up” as our lady friends say,—and 
we may promise them ungathered memo- 
rials, 1 
enough for themselves, but a line or two of 
comment may be sometimes not out of 
place. 





The following has not yet appeared in 
this country. It is one of a brief series of 
poems added to a new London edition of 
* The Princess.” 


BALLAD. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Home they brought her warrior dead : 
She nor swooned nor uttered cry : 
All her maidens, watching, said, 

«“ She must weep, or she will die !” 
Then they praised him, soft and low, 
Called him worthy to be loved, 

Truest friend and noblest foe ; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 


Stole a maiden from her place, 
Lightly to the warrior stept, 

Took the face-cloth from the face ; 
Yet she neither moved nor wept. 


Rose a nurse of ninety years, 

Set his child upon her knee— 
Like summer tempest came her tears— 
“ Sweet my child, I live for thee !” 


Miss Barrett is a name dear the sex all 
the world over for her pictures of the 


Overlooked Novelties. 


BY FAVORITE AUTHORS. 


| larger fame. 


n most cases these will speak well 





NOVELTIES. 


feelings, her imagination and poetic power. 
It is claimed for her by good critics that 
she is by far the foremost poetess the Eng- 
lish language has see As the wile 
‘of a true poet Mrs. EvizaspetH Barretr 
Brownine will doubtless acquire a still 
Those who love to trace ge- 
nius to its source will find in her earlier 
poems a delicate but sure promise of the 
future. In the earliest of her volumes, an 
exceedingly scarce book, we find one poem 
of great beauty which has not been re- 
tained in any of the subsequent volumes. 
The reader who has heard the sweet sad- 
ness of Jenny Lind’s “ Bird Song” will see 
the spirit of it here, and have a new enjoy- 
ment. 
MINSTRELSY. 


One asked her once the resun why 
She hadde delyte in minstrelsie, 
She answeréd on this muanére. 
Ropert DE BRUNNE. 


For ever, since my childish looks 

Could rest on Nature’s pictured books ; 

For ever, since my childish tongue 

Could name the themes our bards have sung ; 
So long, the sweetness of their singing 

Hath been to me a rapture bringing !— 

Yet ask me not the reason why 

I have delight in minstrelsy. 


I know that much whereof I sing, 

Is shapen but for vanishing ; 

I know that summer's flower and leaf 
And shine and shade are very brief, 
And that the heart they brighten, may 
Before them all be sheathed in clay !— 
I do not know the reason why 

I have delight in minstrelsy. 


A few there are, whose smile and praise 
My minstrel hope would kindly raise 
But of those few—Death may impress 
The lips of some with silentness ; 

While some may friendship’s faith resign, 
And heed no more a song of mine.— 
Ask not, ask not the reason why 

I have delight in minstrelsy. 


The sweetest song that minstrels sing, 
Will charm not Joy to tarrying ; 

The greenest bay that earth can grow, 
Will shelter not in burning woe ; 

A thousand voices will not cheer, 
When one is mute that aye is dear! 

Is there, alas! no reason why 

I have delight in minstrelsy ? 


Ido not know! The turf is green 
Beneath the rain’s fast-dropping sheen, 
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Yet asks not why that deeper hue 
Doth all its tender leaves renew ;— 
And I, like-minded, am content, 
While music to my soul is sent, 
To question not the reason why 

I have delight in minstrelsy. 


Years pass—my life with them shall pass : 





And soon, the cricket in the grass 

And summer bird, shall louder sing 
Than she who owns a minstrel’s string. 
Oh! then may some, the dear and few, 
Recall her love, whose truth they knew; 
When all forget to question why 

She had delight in minstrelsy ! 





SHAKSPEARE AS A 


In all the various forms in which Shak- 
speare has been written about, in Life, 
Commentary, Dissertation, “ Attempt,” or 
Essay, to the best of our recollection no 
one has hit upon the precise point of view 
suggested by the title of this article. We 
are glad of it. It is something to have a 
new title in these hackneyed days. It is 
a good start. It is a singular fact, and the 
one upon which we base our present 
speculations, that the few positive data we 
have about the life of the greatest poet 
and, we are not afraid to add, philosopher— 
the “one entire and perfect chrysolite ” of 
literature—all relate to those very practical 
affairs which poets are theoretically suppos- 
ed to hold in such scorn, commonly known 
as “money matters.” 

We refer to the record of loans bearing 
interest, deeds of real estate, and suits 
brought by the poet against people who 
would not pay what they owed him—facts 
for the most part brought to light by very 
recent antiquarian researches. 

What does this show? that Shakspeare 
was a hard, griping usurer, the Shylock of 
his own creation? Such facts would not 
justify such conclusion regarding the mean- 
est of mankind, and are we to judge more 
harslily the great Poet who hath been the 
Benefactor of all who read the English 
Language, for two centuries, and will be 
for all centuries yet to come? 

No: they show merely the prudent man. 
If those who build our houses, or minister 
to our wants and comforts, are entitled to 
payment for such service, and are wise if 
they save such payment or part thereof 

ainst evil days, was not the maker of 
Hamlet also entitled to have his own, and 
to do what he pleased therewith? Could 
he expect to write Hamlets all his days? 
Was his spell to summon sprite from air, 
goblin from earth, king from abbey tomb, 
ghost from the prison-house, to endure 
with unabated power through the weary 
years of trembling age, as in the buoyant 
days of matured vigor? 








MAN OF BUSINESS. 


The few allusions to be found to Shak- 
speare in the writings of his contemporaries 
are an argument in favor of the view 
which we have taken, that the poet was 
one who attended well to his own affairs, 
and, as a necessary consequent, did not 
meddle in those of others, or trouble him- 
self much about petty annoyances. Robert 
Greene squibbed him—gave him what the 
small-fry dramatists doubtless considered 
hard hits by calling him Shakescene, and 
“upstart crow beautified with our fea- 
thers.” Shakspeare brought out Lear and 
Falstaff, let the flies buzz, and doubt- 
less in the end had the laugh on his side. 
Read As You Like It and Tu Quogue, 
if you would appreciate the absurdit 
of the slander—Shakspeare pluck Bob 
Greene! As well might you talk of the 
Bird of Paradise purloining the feathers 
of the crow to “ beautify ” himself with, or 
of a Peacock repairing damages in his 
gaudy circumference of caudal splendor 
from the bedraggled pinions of a barn-yard 
fowl. 

To our mind there is more true great- 
ness in this pursuit of the “even tenor” 
of life, in Shakspeare buying share after 
share of the dramatic property with which 
he was connected, and reinvesting the pro- 
ceeds thereof in the comfortable mansion 
of New Place in his native town, than in 
the careless, hap-hazard mode of life which 
some people seem to think indispensable 
to literary pursuits, and of which literary 
history furnishes so many dazzling ex- 
amples. 

Shakspeare, it then appears, was, in his 
private affairs, as steady-going a man as 
if he had never read, much less written a 
line of poetry in his life. We have, at 
the same time, abundant evidence in his 
Sonnets and Poems that he was not a man 
of cold temperament, a mean man, nor a 
dull man. He liked to meet, joke, and 
perhaps carouse with his friends at the 
Mermaid during his career in London ; and 
the portal at New House, in Stratford, was 
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doubtless always open to the demands of 
hospitality. There is a tradition that the 
Poet came to his death in consequence of 
too great an indulgence in good cheer, on 
the occasion of his fellow-dramatist, Ben 
Jonson, coming from London to pay him 
a visit. It rests on the slightest testimony, 
but may be admitted to be true without 
casting discredit upon the memory of the 
host. 

Literary men have long looked up to 
Shakspeare as the great luminary of their 
profession, not as an object of emulation, 
but as one almost of worship. It would be 
well if they would pay more attention to 
the traits of his private character which we 
have presented than they have done. _Lite- 
rature separates its votaries from the active 
pursuits of life, but not from its duties and 
responsibilities. If authors are improvi- 
dent, thev must bear the consequences ; 
their talents are only available by their 
products for their bodily or financial wants; 
and if the public place a low estimate on 
those products, they have no more right to 
wrap themselves in misanthropy than the 
merchant, who, by an unfortunate venture, 
has on hand a stock of unsalable goods, 
has to resort to drams or despondency. It 
is lowering instead of raising the dignity 
of letters, to claim for its votaries any ex- 
emption from the common restraints and 
duties of society. They are bound to bear 
their part in cementing together the body 
politic by their example, in addition to 
doing it what good they can by their writ- 








ings. No man, however high or low is his 
station, is exempted from the exercise of 
the every day duties. 

The Muses are not Bacchanals or board- 
ing-school misses; they are not, therefore, 
to be wooed by spirituous libations, or 
their attention caught by turned down col- 
lars or eccentricities in dress; nor will 
their favors be bestowed, as some young 
aspirants appear to think, in proportion to 
the length of the flowing locks, and disre- 
gard of tonsorial appliances of their vota- 
ries. Examine the portraits of Shakspeare. 
In all of them how simple is the dress, and 
yet there was as much foppishness, and 
indeed a great deal more, in his day than in 
our own. What a noble repose, too, in the 
countenance, free from passion or the affee- 
tation of passion ! 

The author has no longer need to com- 
plain of the humiliation of seeking the 
patronage of the great, or of the stupidity 
and ignorance of unsympathizing publish- 
ers. He needs now no dedication to a noble 
lord, no rows of subscribers prefixed to 
his book to induce the public to look at 
it. Even authors will allow that the pub- 
lishers of the present time are an improve- 
ment on the Tonsons, Curlls, and Millars 
of the days of Pope and Dr. Johnson. If 
an author, however obscure his name and 
station, have talent, the way is open to him 
to the public. If they will not read him, is 
he worse off than myriads in less intellec- 
tual callings? Has he any special license 
to grumble? 





NEW ENGLAND. 


New Enctrann, dear New England! in fancy yet once more 


I now behold thy lofty hills, thy stern and rock-girt shore ; 


Thy sweet and peaceful cottages, thy green and lovely dells ;— 
In fancy’s ear, once more I hear thy solemn Sabbath bells. 


New England, dear New England! oh, where on this wide earth 

Are there not bold and vent’rous ones that owe to thee their birth ; 
Whose pulses beat with quickened throes whene’er they think on thee, 
New England, dear New England, land of the brave and free! 





New England, dear New England! I love thy winter’s hearth, 

Where youths and maidens join in sport with modest, heartfelt mirth ; 
Or eager listen to the tale by aged sire begun, 

How in our strife for liberty some hard-fought field was won. 


Let others laud Italia’s skies, and praise their vine-clad France, 
Or mingle in their revelries and join their mazy dance : 

Thy quiet joys, my Fatherland, thy homely sports for me, 
New England, dear New England, home of the bold and free ! 
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MRS. TOD’S 
A LEAF OF 
THe community in general have become 


gradually accustomed to regard Sunday as 
the first day of the week, and te treat it 


Mrs. Tod’s Tuesdays. 


| 








TUESDAYS. 


CITY LIFE. 


point of gaiety about three. At that hour 
certain elegant old beaux of Mrs. Mac- 


| pherson Tod’s acquaintance were pretty 


with more or less respect and consideration | 


as the most prominent and conspicuous 
day of the seven. Mrs. Macpherson Tod, 
however, at a certain period of her life, was 


an exception to this comprebensive rule. | 


Her week, unlike that of the rest of her 
fellow-citizens, began on Tuesday, and that 
day was the point upon which her hebdo- 
madal existence, like the world on its axis, 
revolved. For it was on Tuesdays that 
Mrs. Macpherson Tod was “ At Home,” in 
the most magnificent meaning of those com- 
prehensive monosyllables. It was on Tues- 
days that the gentility and fashion of Fifth 
Avenue and its tributary streets, in the 
spacious saloons of her mansion up town, 
did homage to her as one of their most 
distinguished leaders. These 
receptions were indiscriminately known 
amongst the higher circles of New York 
society as “ Mrs. Tod’s Matinées,” or “ Mrs. 
Tod’s Tuesdays,” and it was the opinion 
of veteran ladies of fashion, who had grown 
grey in incessant rounds of elegant enter- 
tainment, that they were the most recherché 
things of the sort ever got up in the city. 
If they were not, it was no fault of Mrs. 
Macpherson Tod. They were the supreme 
object of her life. Some ladies devote 
themselves to their husbands, some to 
their children, some to their charities, 
some to their toilettes: Mrs. Tod devoted 
herself to her Tuesdays. She did her best, 
and she succeeded. The polite world put 
them on their Calendar, and paid them 
reverence accordingly. Each successive 
Tuesday was a fresh triumph. So sure 
as the week came round and the sun rose, 
so surely did the best society hasten to 
pay its respects en masse to Mrs. Macpher- 
son Tod. “Her Tuesdays were so delight- 
ful,” Mrs. Strutly said, “ one met every one 
whom one most wished to see.” On a 
sunshiny day, especially just after the fall or 
winter fashions had fairly bloomed out on 
the heads and shoulders of the ladies, Mrs. 
Tod’s Tuesdays were a brilliant sight to 
behold, and you could hardly count the 
carriages that clustered around her front 
door, or the silk and satin figures that 
flitted in and out of it. 

They commenced about one o'clock in 
the afternoon, and reached the culminating 


morning | 








sure to drop in, and there was a steady 
stream of young gentlemen of faultless 
toilette and most prepossessing manners, 
who left their counting-rooms or their offi- 
ces much earlier than usual on Tuesday, 
and all for the sake of Mrs. Macpherson 
Tod. Now and then a Judge who had 
been relieved from the Bench by an early 
adjournment, or a Merchant tired of 
*Change, or a Clergyman fond of society, 
came in and gave tone and dignity to the 
occasion. But they were not needed. 
Mrs. Macpherson Tod provided her own 
lions beforehand, and did not trust the 
success of her Tuesdays to the whims or 
caprices of any of her circle of acquaint- 
ance. That indefatigable lady was pre- 
eminently distinguished for the dexterity 
and skill with which she managed to secure 
for herself and her Tuesdays the last arrival 
of distinction, or the newest lion of the 
fashionable world. She was particularly 
on the alert for foreign novelties of this 
sort. You would have supposed that her 
emissaries and agents must have boarded 
the steamers at Halifax or off Montauk 
Point, and in some mysterious manner 
have impressed every passenger of note 
into the Tod service. Their first appear- 
ance in society was sure to be at one of 
these resplendent Tuesdays, unless by 
some accident they arrived in the middle 
of the week, and Mrs. Macpherson Tod was 
unable to keep their light under a bushel 
in the meantime. The famous German 
traveller, Kraut, who unfortunately got to 
New York on Wednesday afternoon, she 
did manage to suppress entirely until the 
following Tuesday, by dint of a succession 
of private and exclusive dinners and an ex- 
cursion to the Erie Railroad; but this was 
a rare success. Generally fortune assisted 
Mrs. Macpherson Tod, and there was no 
call for extra generalship. In several in- 
stances she had been the first to introduce 
celebrities of the highest class to the New 
World. There was Lord Holborn, that 
noted Peer of England, who made his de- 
but under her auspices; there was the 
Lord Bishop of Axminster, whose presence 
in the city was not known even to the Rec- 
tor of Grace Church till he met him at Mrs. 
Tod’s Tuesday ; there was Count Mow- 
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choir, from Paris, who drew on his first | ping in,” in the evening. For this class of 
pair of kids in the Western Hemisphere to | her guests, Mrs. Tod was always very 


attend her Matinée; there was Don Bal- 


thazar Bragados, the Portuguese Attache, 


who didn’t even join his Legation before 
he had delivered his credentials as a man 
of fashion to Mrs. Macpherson Tod at one 
of her Tuesdays. More might be named, 
but to chronicle all the notabilities who 
graced these entertainments would be as 
tedious as a list of advertised letters, and 
of much less practical utility. 

The conversation at Mrs. Tod’s Tues- 
days was of that intellectual and improving 
description usual upon such occasions. It 
embraced a great variety of assorted topics 
suitable for youngs middle aged, and elder- 
ly ladies in society. There was an un- 
limited supply, and it was conducted upon 
avery loud key. It was very apt to turn 
upon such matters of immediate and su- 
preme interest as the parties which had 
taken place the week before, and those 
which were going to take place the week 
after; and sometimes the whole company 
would, as if by common consent, resolve 
itself into what might be called a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of con- 
temporary female costume, and the great 
question of dress was discussed and debat- 
ed with an ardor worthy of the lofty theme. 

Whether there was anything to eat at 
Mrs. Tod's Tuesdays, is a point upon which 
it is not necessary positively to inform the 
public; but this much may be said, that 
although these entertainments were in the 
main social and not sensual, some aids to 
conversation and conviviality were usually 
provided. This matter, as well as every- 
thing else appertaining to Mrs. Tod’s 
Tuesdays, was regulated according to those 
rules of propriety and etiquette which that 
lady established as the pole-stars of her 
social existence. When the Lord Bishop 
of Axminster was there, she had a regular 
set out, and Weller had carte blanche to 
make it as splendid as possible. Signore 
Capretto Cascadilla, the Italian Refugee, 
on the other hand, was served up with 
chocolate, fancy crackers, and fruit cake. 
On the occasion of Count Mouchoir’s pre- 
sence, there was polkaing in the middle 
parlor, and the buffet was spread with ices, 
choice confectionery, and cordials. 

Mrs. Tod’s Tuesdays lasted quite 
through the day and evening. The late 
callers came after dinner at home, and 
wore hoods and shawls, which they left in 
the entry. The young gentlemen who 
couldn’t come in the day-time were express- 
ly invited to perform that operation which 
is denominated in social parlance as “ drop- 
VOL. VII.—-NO. XL. 











strong in attractions. T'wo or three charm- 
ing young ladies of her neighborhood or 
acquaintance were always secured for her 


| Tuesdays, and divided with her the honors 


as they shared the labors of the day. 
Very interesting and amiable young ladies 
they were sure to be, and everybody 
thought them so, and it was a striking 
coincidence that they all of them wore 
very long ringlets and low-neck dresses, 
and always smiled when they spoke to 
you. 

Top, Mrs. Macpherson Tod’s husband, 
was in the pork and produce trade. His 
place of business was in Front street, and, 
amongst the magnates of that commercial 
region, his name was conspicuous and his 
credit unimpeached. He was not a native 
New Yorker, but like most of his fellow- 
merchants had migrated from some interior 
homestead nobody knew or cared where, 
and had been in business in the city no- 
body knew or cared how long. Like the 
rest of his class, he dated from the time 
when he began to be quoted on ’Change 
as a substantial man, and when the free- 
stone front of his house in Fifth Avenue 
began to rise above its foundations and to 
be pointed out as Mr. Macpherson Tod’s 
future residence. That, however, was none 
of Tod’s doings, except so far as he found 
it to be an advantage in his business con- 
nexions to be known as a wealthy house- 
holder up town. He was a very plain, a 
very independent, and a very stout gentle- 
man. He had come to the metropolis 
against his better judgment, for he was 
disposed to be contented with a moderate 
fortune, and remained in it against his in- 
clination. He was out of his element in 
New York, or rather he was out of his 
wife’s element, that lady’s tastes and ambi- 
tion being of an entirely different descrip- 
tion from those of her better half. The 
people, the manners, and the fashions by 
which she was surrounded, he disliked cor- 
dially ; and it was equally impracticable 
either to adapt them to his ways of think- 
ing or himself to their requirements. Tod 
remained in a state of obstinate antagonism 
to the fashionable community in general, 
and, I am sorry to say, to Mrs. Macpherson 
Tod in particular. If this amiable lady 
had any trial in life severer than another, 
it was her husband. He rendered her 
existence miserable by his perverse and 
reckless behavior. He insisted on having 
his breakfast at half-past six in summer 
and half-past seven in winter, and had the 
most primitive and old-fashioned notions 
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about the duty of a wife’s presence at that 
early meal. The monster further tortured 
poor Mrs. Tod by fixing his dinner hour 
in warm weather when the days were long 
and he was able to go down town twice, 
at two o’clock; and he was brute enough 
to have a bowl of bread and milk for his 
supper, and to consider gingerbread a 
luxury. He was repeatedly known to go 
to bed at half-past nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, alleging no other pretext for the un- 
principled act than that he was_ sleepy. 





had stood behind him at a ball, and heard 
him make remarks about the young ladies 
who were polkaing which were positively 
gross; for instance, he said of Miss Euphe-. 
mia Scraggs, that if she tried to pass off 
her neck as a pretty one, it was a bare im- 
position; and he had said, loud enough to 
be heard all round the room, about Miss 
Sizer, that with so much waist she would 
certainly come to want. On one occasion 
he had asked Mrs. Kipp if she knew of any 
good receipt for apple dumplings, and it 


He was suspected of having gone out of | was fully conceded on all hands that he 
his way several times for the express pur- | was a monster who did everything he pos. 
pose of treading on the tail of Seraphine, | sibly could to mortify and degrade the 


Mrs. T’od’s lap-dog, and could never be 
brought to feel any compunction for the 
maiming which he had inflicted on that 
unfortunate quadruped by means of a fly- 
ing boot-jack. He had an inveterate habit 
of appropriating to the base purposes of 


| entire female sex. 


In the meantime Mr. Macpherson Tod 
took things very coolly. He neither lost 
his temper nor his flesh. ‘Tod was, after 
all, in spite of his alleged brutality, a very 
jolly, comfortable-looking fellow, generous, 


lighting fires and shaving paper that inesti- | liberal, and whole-hearted, at least so said 


mable journal the Social Satellite, to which 
Mrs. 'l'od subscribed, from which she de- 


rived her weekly pabulum of literature, | 
and in whose columns it was more than | 


|Tod. He paid Mrs. Tod’s bills on presen- 


suspected she had figured as the authoress 
of those delightful Rose-water Recollections 


his Front-street friends, whom he had de- 
ceived into a good opinion of him, and who 
shrugged their shoulders when their wives 
opened the batteries against that horrid 


tation, went with her to all sorts of places 


by Thisbe T'hrushton. So limited was | (for, dog-in-the-manger that he was, he 


Tod’s appreciation of fashionable proprie- 
ties that he rendered himself ridiculous by 
going to parties as early as nine o’clock, 
and coming away an hour before supper. 
Once the wretch was found fast asleep on 
the sofa in the gentlemen’s dressing-room 
at Mrs. Slatterby’s, at half-past one o'clock, 
when his wife came up stairs to go home 
from the ball. He hated dinner parties, 
and said they were indigestible bores; he 
hated wedding receptions, and said they 
were stiff extravagances; and, worse tlian 
all, and thus affording the most melancholy 
proof of his abandoned condition, he hated 
Mrs. Tod’s Tuesdays, and said they were 
humbugs. 

It may coally be gathered from this pic- 
ture of Mr. Macpherson Tod, that this 
gentleman in a very short space of time 
rendered himself perfectly odious to the 
entire circle of his wife’s genteel aequaint- 
ance. His name was rarely mentioned 
amongst them without some disparaging 
prefix indicative of the prevailing state of 
feeling with regard to him. “ That vulgar 
Tod,” or “that horrid old Tod,” were fre- 
quent descriptions of him, while “ poor Mrs. 
Tod” was allowed extra rations of sym- 
pathy on account of her unfortunate con- 
pexion with this unworthy object who was 
her husband in nothing but a matrimonial 
sense. A great many stories circulated 
against Tod. There was Miss Potter who 

















was unwilling his good-looking wife should 
go alone and enjoy herself), and never had 
he said a harsh word to her. Poor Tod! 
the strangest thing of all was, but of which 
the world took no account, that he really 
loved his wife just as much as he hated her 
follies and fashion. She was plain Molly 
Clapp when he married her and made her 
a rich woman, and he used to be proud of 
her long before she began to despise him. 
But fortune, and the city, and her success- 
ful ambition, had been too much for Mrs. 
Molly, and Tod knew it. It went on a 
long while before he had finally made up 
his mind that things must come to a change 
or his happiness for life was gone. He 
felt that to regain that lost happiness of 
yore, a bold stroke must be played some 
day or other. He thought more and more 
about it in his quiet, good-natured way. 
When peopie complimented him upon his 
wife’s style and the figure she cut, he gra- 
dually assumed a peculiar sort of expres- 
sion which it was hard to decipher. And on 
one oceasion when he sent Postley, his 
confidential man, up to Stewart’s with a 
check for eleven, hundred dollars to pay 
Mrs. Tod’s bill for the quarter, he said 
something to him about Mrs. Tod’s being 
“néar the end of her rope.” 

But however much her spouse interfered 
with her on other days in the week, Mrs. 
Tod’s Tuesdays were all her own. Her 
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better ha!f took himself and his vulgarity 
down town at an early hour, and did not 
darken his own doors again until long after 


the evening twilight had set him the example. | 
«Jt was his busiest day,” Mrs. Tod would | 
remark to any of her visitors who were so | 


lost to a proper sense of decorum as to in- 
quire after her husband. You would have 
thought it was her busiest day too. The 
dear woman was as eager in her attentions 
to her guests as if she was entertaining 
angels, not unawares, but with full know- 
ledge of their angelic character. She was 
more than herself. The absence of that 
incubus, Tod, was a great relief; she 
“breathed freer and deeper;” she talked 
louder and longer; she looked sweeter and 


brighter. For a whole day she had | 


society to herself, and was mistress of her 
own movements. Once, to be sure, Miss 
Pryer, who always saw everything, reported 
that as she was coming away from the 
Matinée she saw “that disgusting Tod 
sneaking into his basement, and _ look- 
ing like one of his own pigs ;” but this was 
a rare case. Tod took his beefsteak on 
Tuesdays at Clark and Brown’s, smoked 
his cigar in his counting-room, and he and 
Postley then took a quiet evening with the 
ledgers, and then walked up Broadway to- 
gether at nine o'clock. He had kept up a 
rather disagreeable habit of kissing his wife 
when he came home, but this, by mutual 
consent, was suspended on Tuesdays, and 
Tod sank the husband as much as possible 
for the wife’s sake. 

All human grandeur has a fall sooner or 
later, and so had Mrs. Tod's. It was the 
most brilliant of her Tuesdays ; her friends 
were out in great force. The Honorable 
Nathan Pipsimmins, Senator in Congress, 
had called with the Bogusses, and was pay- 
ing the most marked attentions to Mrs. 
Tod. Baron Totfrosch, from Copenhagen, 
was waltzing with one of the belles of the 
morning with an extemporaneous musical 
accompaniment by poor Tenorini, Mrs. 
Tod’s musical instructor, who was expected 
to be always on hand and ready for any 
style of performance. The drawing-rooms 
were as brilliant as beauty and fashion 
could make them, and Mrs. Macpherson 
Tod herself was imperial in her state and 
self-satisfaction. Three o’clock had just 
struck, and half a dozen brilliant waist- 
coats were just making their entrée with a 
surrounding afmosphere of ambrosial per- 
fumery, when the apparition of Mr. Mac- 
pherson Tod, in his pilot cloth box coat 
and his muddy boots, was descried rapidly 
mounting the steps, crossing the hall, and 
tushing into the parlors. If the huge 
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ormolu chandelier, with its sixteen lights, 
had fallen to the floor, there could not have 
| been greater consternation and alarm. Ter- 
ror seized the mind of Mrs. Tod, and a 
vague, indefinable foreboding came over 
her. She turned pale, and absolutely trem- 
bled with fright, while the Honorable 
Nathan Pipsimmins edged off towards the 
mantelpiece, afraid of being caught in the 
unsenatorial position of supporting a stout 
lady in a fainting fit. 
| ‘Tod advanced with great strides to 
where his wife stood, brandishing in his 
right hand a batch of crumpled papers, 
which he clutched as if with a death 
| grasp. 
| Goodness, Mr. Tod!” ejaculated Mrs. 
T., “ what do you mean, and what are those 
papers ?” 

“ Notes!” vociferated her husband, “ pro- 
| tested notes, dishonored drafts; and whea 


| 
| 
| 
| 





a man’s notes are protested and his drafts 
| dishonored, his credit is gone; and when 
| his credit is gone, he fails; and when he 
fails, he is ruined ; and when he is ruined,” 
| cried ‘Tod, his voice rising to a climax with 
| his sentence, “ he’s a beggar, and his wife’s 
| a beggar !” 

This was enough, and too much for 
Mrs. Macpherson Tod. She gave a scream, 
which you couldn't describe by the word 
faint, and fell back in a condition which 
you couldn’t describe by any other word. 
Tod pulled the bell with the air of a grand 
Turk, and ordered the servants to carry her 
up stairs. In the meantime the company, 
including the Honorable Nathan Pipsim- 
mins and Baron Totfrosch, had disappeared, 
or were disappearing, in the same myste- 
rious manner in which the clouds go off in 
a squall, or a fog clears away when the 
wind hauls to the north and west. Tod 
was left alone in his wife’s drawing-room. 
He marched up and down with a fixed, de- 
termined look, stopping at the buffet for a 
moment to help himself to a glass of sherry, 
which he drank with an air resembling that 
which painters give to Socrates when they 
represent him with the hemlock cup in his 
hand. There was a resolution in his fea- 
tures which it was fearful to behold. 
He rang the bell with renewed violence. 
Wilson, that most accomplished of waiters, 
appeared in his white cravat and patent 
leather slippers. 

“ What's due you 2” roared the inexorable 
Tod. 

Wilson had a profound contempt for his 
master, and he made him a bow in propor- 
tion. 

. Only for the present month, sir—twenty 
dollars.’ 
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180 Mrs. Tod’s 


The amount was immediately forthcom- 
ing out of Tod’s capacious wallet and 
handed over to Wilson, with the request to 
take himself out of the house before night, 
with which that gentleman complied, car- 
rying with him, as souvenirs of his stay, a 
select assortment of Mr. Tod’s gloves, 
cravats, and pocket handkerchiefs, and half 
a dozen bottles of champagne. 

Mrs. Macpherson Tod, who, shortly after 
being conveyed up stairs, had emerged from 
her fainting fit to go into a series of frantic 
spasms, with intermittent intervals of calm 
and deep despair, upon hearing of the 
abrupt dismissal of Wilson, found in the 
lowest deep of her anguish a still lower 
deep. The news was brought to her by 
Josephine, her lady’s maid, whose fortunes 
it appears were united to those of the in- 

comparable Wilson by the most tender ties, 
and had been for the space of a twelve- 


menth. She gave warning on the spot, and | 
| I have since been told, gave a thousand 


the miserable Mrs. Tod, bereft of her ser- 
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didn’t turn out just so, and in fact it was 
quite a surprising thing to discover how 
many of Mrs. Macpherson ‘T’od’s Tuesday 
friends had known all about this affair long 
before it happened, and would have been 
rather surprised than otherwise if it hadn't 
occurred. 

But old Strutly, and others of Tod's 
friends ard neighbors, shook their heads. 
“ Queer fellow,” said the former, “ lent me 
three thousand dollars the very day ; people 
don’t generally lend money the same day 
they fail; something at the bottom—sly 
dog, Tod.” Postley was interrogated about 
it, but that sagacious gentleman was as 
good at keeping his own counsel as he was 
at keeping his employer’s books. He went 
round and paid off all Tod’s debts in cer- 
tified checks, until not a creditor remained, 
Tod himself didn’t have the air of an em- 
barrassed man ; he kept away from ’Change, 
but he lent money as freely as ever, and, as 


Tuesdays. 


vants, was bereft indeed, for Wilson and | dollars to the Orphan Asylum very shortly 


her brilliant establishment, and now they 
would desert to her mortal enemy, Mrs. 


Finiken, as sure as the world, and so the | 


disgrace of the house of Tod would be 
complete. The last link was broken that 
bound her to gentility; so Mrs. Tod thought 
and said and wept and raved. And all 
this on Tuesday! 

That night there was a grand party at 
Strutly’s. The Tod failure was talked of 
alittle, you may be sure. Nothing else was 
talked of incomparison. Many of the eye- 
witnesses of the morning scene, which the 
witty Miss Sharpe said was an “ At Home ” 
with a vengeance, were at the party in the 
evening. Poor Mrs, Strutly had been there 
herself, and came away with such a nervous 
headache in consequence. On an average 
she mentioned that headache five hundred 
times during the evening, by way of mak- 
ing her guests feel perfectly easy and com- 
fortable, and expressed herself so firmly 
persuaded that her head was on the point 
of splitting, that it was regarded as quite a 
miracle that it remained entire. Tod’s vil- 
lanous conduct was universally denounced. 
It was the most brutal of his brutalities. It 
laid the topstone of his enormities. “ Such 
a Timon of Athens!” said Miss Matilda 
Sophia Musgrave. “ The pirate!” exclaim- 
ed her friend, Miss Mary Seegrove, who 
was engaged to a young midshipman; and 
so it went round until there was nothing 
ieft of Tod's character, and he was fairly 
drawn, quartered, and dissected. Mrs. 
Finiken had mistrusted it all along, and 
never knew such stuck up people that 








Seeaptine were two of the main stays of | after the tragic Tuesday. 


Nevertheless on the Tuesday succeeding 
there appeared in the daily papers, under 
the head of auction sales, a mammoth ad- 
vertisement of “a splendid mansion in 
Fifth avenue, with the furniture, plate, car- 
riages, horses, and other appurtenances of 
every description, to be peremptorily sold, 
the property of a family going to Europe.” 
This everybody knew was Mrs. Macpherson 
Tod’s establishment, and this advertisement 
that lady read with tears in her eyes and a 
bottle of salts at her nose. And this, too, 
on a Tuesday ! 

Was it by way of tantalizing her in her 
misery that that brutal husband had sent 
her that bouquet, upon which her eyes 
rested as they looked up from the newspa- 
per? a bouquet such as she had never had 
even from Count Mouchoir in her palmy 
days, when that elegant nobleman had beg- 
ged permission to be her florist aud deco- 
rate her drawing-room with japonicas. Her 
husband had sent it into her the night 
before, with his love. She had not seen 
him herself since the fatal morning. She 
tried to make out what it meant, and while 
she puzzled over it in her mind, her tears 
flowed faster than they did over the adver- 
tisement. 

The next Tuesday—these were Mr. 
Tod’s, not Mrs. Tod’s, Tuesdays—every- 
thing went under the hammer of that ac- 
complished auctioneer, Mr. Deels, and in 
the list of passengers for Liverpool by the 
steamer Canada were the names of Mr. and 
Mrs. Macpherson Tod. 

“Tt was a desperate effort,” said Tod to 
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himself, as he walked up and down the 
deck the third night out, and puffed his 
cigar in the cold moonlight; “ a desperate 
effort, but I made it. It cost me a struggle, 
but I’ve done it. She wouldn't have given 
up those Tuesdays if I had gone down on 
my bended knees—a voyage to Europe—a 
house full of diamonds—a million of dol- 
lars wouldn’t have tempted her. She would 
listen to no voice but that of Society. Its 
laugh of ridicule against her, its little fin- 
ger of scorn pointed at her, I knew was the 
only power that could move her. That’s 
the philosophy of it; that’s the reason 
I did it. It’s an experiment; let us see if 
it succeeds.” 

And so saying, Mr. Tod descended to the 
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cabin, where his wife, in those peculiar 
emotions which a voyage to sea is apt to 
produce on the human frame, had forgotten 
her Tuesdays and everything else in the 
wide world, 

It did sueceed. Mrs. Macpherson Tod, 
when she found she had no other resource, 
took to her husband, and discovered some- 
thing in his composition besides brutality. 
A winter and a summer abroad, and she 
came back, not to her Tuesdays, but to 
a quiet home in the country, where I hear 
that Mr. Macpherson Tod is the first man 
in the neighborhood, Mrs. Macpherson Tod 
the pride of the county, and the hand- 
somest woman in it, and weeks begin 
regularly on Sunday, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A LETTER FROM ELLEN HEAD TO SARAH 
GREELY. 
F , July 1, 1847. 
MY DEAREST, BEST AunT SaRAH,— 

What a long time it is! six months to- 
day since we were married, and I haven't 
written to you once. I promised to write 
and tell you how I got along. But, to tell 
you the plain truth, when [ would think of 
writing to you how I managed, how I filled 
up my time, and so on, I know I could only 
say—lI rise at such a time; have breakfast, 
dinner, and tea at just such hours; make 
calls ; receive them, and work on my fancy 
articles between such and such hours; 
that is, when I haven’t a new novel or 
story that I can’t let alone; and to wind 
off the day, go to bed at such an hour, if 
we are at home, without company; and, 
again, if I have no story that I must finish, 
if it does grow late, if I do know that my 
head will ache in the morning. This is 
the account I must have given you any time 
since you left, and, although, when I looked 
through the village, I saw it was pretty 
much what others were doing, it was not 
like you, Aunt Sarah; not what you would 
like to hear, I knew; and so I waited. 
But now I can bear to write to you, be- 
cause a month ago I stuffed my wools, 
canvas, patterns and all, into a basket, 
and tucked them away in the lumber- 
chamber, just putting some very plain, 
harmless looking knitting-work into my 
work-basket in their place. I carried all 
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j 





ing its own discoveries. 


my borrowed stories home, put our own | 


novels away in the book-case, and brought 
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my school books to my table, and a few 
other books, by authors that know every- 
thing. Mr. Prescott has this hour sent in 
his Lyell’s Geology, his Bakewell’s Geo- 
logy, his Wilson’s* Ornithology, Good’s 
Book of Nature, the two last numbers of 
Silliman’s Journal—that is all ; and all this 
comes of my resolution to study and do 
something worth doing. Gustavus gave 
me the new impulse; you know, Aunt 
Sarah, that I never yet gave myself one. 
I am just what people help me to be, and 
nothing else. He is going to study with 
me, and help me, and talk with me of all 
the things that we study about; and in 
this way I am not afraid that I cannot learn. 
I can see—Heavens! if I have one to help 
me, to warm me up, I can see through 
things as if | were a witch. My mind flies 
here and there, and it is light everywhere, 
clear everywhere; there is nothing that I 
can’t understand ; and I am so delighted! 
I grow faint! I did last evening, when 


| Mr. Prescott led me into the starry kingdom. 


He was so at home there! He said— 
look here! look there! sometimes to the 
maps, sometimes to his globe, sometimes 
up to the stars themselves. I looked; and 
then he said it is so and so, so and so; 
and I, who have studied on all these 
things in my astronomy until I was dis- 
couraged to death, without knowing or 
earing anything about them, could compre- 
hend all he said; could even sometimes 
find my mind running on before him, mak- 
: This delighted 
him ; and we kept on studying until eleven 
o'clock; for it was as late as this before 
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Gustavus came home. He is so busy 
now, you must know, buying farms, whole 
farms, Aunt Sarah, that lie along the river 
beyond the red mill. He has reason to 
believe that a Boston company thinks of 
building factories there. Those who own 
the farms suspect what is on foot, and this 
is bad for Gustavus. They cling to their 
farms so tight and ask such unreasonable 
prices, that G , who I ean see is deter- 
mined to have them at any price, is 
plagued to death almost. He loses his 
patience, his appetite, and actually his flesh. 
He has been driving about a whole month 
neglecting businessin New York, that ought 
to be seen to, he says, and this tries him. 
His father goes almost into convulsions, he 
is so troubled. He thinks that G 
going headlong to ruin, and tries to hold 
him back; and when he finds that he ean- 
not, groans, and shakes like an aspen leaf. 
Between all these things, you who know 
Gustavus so well, must know that he is 
nearly crazed. But he feels safe enough in 
making these purchases, and so I never 
mind it, but go on with my books, only hop- 
ing that there will be an end of it some 
time, that G may help me along, as he 
keeps promising ; or, as he did keep promis- 
ing in the whole week that I was waiting 
for him, and in the two first weeks that | 
was studying with Prescott; for, you must 
know that, although he—Prescott | mean— 
perfectly acquiesces in G.’s wishes, he feels 
little interest comparatively ; and as his 
health is bad, and as, moreover, he greatly 
prefers staying quietly within doors, only 
walking about and riding on horseback as 
much as is necessary for exercise—he is al- 
most always here ready to help me. He 
has his round table piled up with great 
books, plates, globes, and so on—and his 
great arm-chair in one corner of the room ; 
while I have my little square table and my 
little arm-chair here close by the window, 
that you cannot see through for plants. By 
the by, beautiful, beautiful plants they are 
now, Aunt Sarah! full of blossoms, three 
or four of them, Well, on this little square 
table I have books always; those that I 
study with Mr. Prescott, and those that I 
read alone. And these last are of the 
highest, grandest order, selected for me by 
“ my teacher,” I call him here, when I speak 
to him, or of him. J am careful always to 
keep my work-basket on my table, and my 
work lying in sociable order, that the neigh- 
bors who come in need not think that I am 
quite crazy, with all this book-business. 
I wonder if I have told you that I have 
a hired girl. A hired woman, rather, she is, 
the widow Parker. She is the best, the 
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most capable, faithful creature! She sees 
to everything, does everything! I am al- 
together a supernumerary. She says she 
shall never, never be married again, not 
even if the king of the French comes and 
offers himself to her; but that she will stay 
right here .nd take care of things until [ 
am fitted for college and my daughters after 
me. Ha! I shall tell Gus of this, this 
very supper time that is coming; and he 
shall laugh over it as he has not laughed 
this whole month. The poor soul! he has 
been so bothered ; he has hardly been here 
in the house at all, or hardly been like him- 
self when he was here. He would come 
in, throwing his hat down anywhere, eat in 
such a hurry that he could attend to no. 
thing that was said, unless Mr. Prescott, 
purposely I think to make him say some- 
thing, began talking with him about those 
farms over there, and the farmers. Lately 
this subject has seemed to vex him, so that 
—oh, I don’t know, Aunt Sarah: but it has 
been to me something so strange, as if I 
had no husband, no Gustavus; as if he 
were a stranger who comes in here indiffer- 
ently, to get his meals and his sleep. Does 
this sound strange to you? or is it, a@ it 
seems to me, natural and unavoidable 
under such cireumstances? I try to have 
it as it used to be. I try to get up the 
lively chatting, the laughter; I sing “ John 
Anderson my Jo ;” and, Aunt Sarah, I love 
him dearly as I sing it; but, no; he can- 
not laugh. Evidently he is so full of care 
and disquiet that he cannot laugh. I nip 
his ears and his nose; and this used to di- 
vert him always, because they are so large, 
that I can stand away off, and still reach 
them. I run after him when he goes 
through the rooms in such hot haste—or, 
rather, all these things I did do for a while, 
after he became so immersed. But he 
seemed not to have patience with it, it grew 
worse and worse, and I gave up trying to 
amuse him; gave up teasing him to help 
me on with my studies; for this also tried 
him. He had no time, he said. Good 
Heavens ! could I not see that he had no 
time ? that there were other things for him 
to do but to stop there and study with me, 
or frolic with me? Mr. Prescott could help 
me; it was what he got him here for. Mr. 
Prescott was ill, and nervous, and it would 
do him good having me on his hands. And 
he was worth nothing to him—to Gustavus, 
that is, in the way of doing business. He 
only hindered him and came in his way. 
Well, I kept myself in order then, while I 
was with him; but I cried steady a whole 
hour -after he had gone out. I[ couldn't 
blame him though; I did not, after I had 
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thought it all over; for, surely, he has 
enough to do, enough to think about, with- 
out undertaking to educate me, who must 
have so much help, and who ought, in all 
reason, to have been educated long ago. 
But he wished me to improve. 1 reflected. 
He saw how frivolous I was; and how un- 
fit for one so intelligent, so well-read, so 
sensible as himself. And I would study! 
Ah! Heaven should be the witness that ! 
would try henceforth to become what he 
desired. At breakfast the next morning, 
G broached the subject, and formally 
asked Mr. Prescott to help me when he 
could. We would both be grateful to him, 
he sni _—s [ wished to study ; he wished me 
to; he wished to help me, had meant to, 
all along; but he could not see that the 
time of leisure would ever come to him in 
this world; would he help me? Mr. Pres- 
cott would be happy to, he said; nothing 
would give him a greater pleasure. And 
so, aunt, this month or more he has been 
leading my mind where he pleased. He 
seems to have acquired a sort of magnetic 
power over me, so that what he sees I 
see. We read page after page, volume 
afier volume together. Sometimes I under- 
take to work as he reads to me; but my 
work drops when I do not know it, and 
I sit with my head on my hand, looking at 
his moving lips; feeling, I am convinced, 
all that he feels, all that the author felt. 
This is especially the case when he reads 
the poets, and those scientific authors who 
feel an enthusiasm in their subjects, and 
treat them in a glowing, beautiful style. 
So that, as you see, my aunt, I am not at 
all what I was when you saw me at my 
wedding-time. I hope you like me better. 
I hope you altogether approve my new 
course. I do not say much of it to our 
neighbors ; not even to my mother; for she, 
with the rest, thinks it better to be cooking 
and keeping the house in order, than to be 
spending the time with books. 1 wish not 
to show them my experiment, until a very 
visible improvement in my whole being 
shall demonstrate it to them, that it is a 
very successful one. But J felt as if I must 
tell it to some one, to you, my dear aunt, 
because I shall be sure of your sympathies ; 
because I love you as I do Mary Hadley, 
and the very, very few others, who by their 
good words fitly spoken, have now and 
then, as I went on so idly, caused me to 
stop short, and hold my breath a moment, 
looking upwards to my Maker, and _back- 
wards on my wasted life. I was better, 
dearest, dearest aunt, for those few brief 
moments. They did not leave me just 
where they found me. Oh! we none of 








us know what power lies in the words we 
speak, the little everyday acts we perform, 
or we should oftener speak the things that 
are worth speaking, and do the things that 
are worth doing. You have little to re- 
proach yourself with in this respect. Peo- 
ple say you were always doing and saying 
yood things; but I—I shall not waste my 
time and my courage in self-reproaches, 
however. Neither shall I write much more 
in this letter. ‘There will not probably be 
another so long. I have had nothing to 
hinder me all day ; for Gustavus is at Con. 
cord, seeing some deeds registered and 
other business attended to; and Mr. Pres- 
cott has rode off Kearsarge way, and along 
where they are working upon the railroad, 
in search of miner#s for the illustration 
of the new studv | am to commence as 
soon as this letter is done. He sent me in 
his books before going. He is so kind to 
me! and I so grateful to him! I was never 
half so happy, never! If only G. would 
accept some part and lot in the matter! 
I shall try him once more to-night, if I find 
that he is in the right mood when he 
comes, J shall tell him how Mrs. Parker 
has promised to stay until | and our 
daughters are fitted for college. I know 
he will laugh at this; and then no one will 
be so happy, my dear aunt, as 
Your and my dear uncle’s 
Affectionate niece, 
EvLen Heap. 


A letter from Ellen Head to Fanny 
Hadley. 

F——, May 4, 1848. 
My pear Fayny,— 

I have been thinking, as I sat here with 
Gustavus, that I would like to know whe- 
ther it ever occurs to you, that you are 
very dear to me; that I think of you ten 
times every day, and more than that every 
night ; that I say all my Ave Maris to 
you; and with my heart full of love, my 
eves full of tears, continually stretch out 
my hands, as it were, striving if 1 may 
sometimes touch the hem of your “ beau- 
tiful garments.” You are so pure, so spirit- 
ually pure and noble in my eyes now, that, 
by drawing nearer to you, I am able to 
comprehend what it was that placed you 
so far above us all; that made you so 
graceful, so dignified, and yet so meek! 
No one, not even the most deeply learned, 
was above you; no one was so low, so 
poor, so ignorant, that you did not let your 
good eyes linger on him, that you had not 
hopeful words for him. Fanny dear, how 
I love you now for this! Instinetively, with- 
out an effort to pray, I often find this peti- 
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tion going up from my heart—* Oh, let me 
be like her! let me be like her!” And the 
prayer is answered, Fanny ; at least in 
part; for Mother Head, Jane, many others, 
and, among them, Gustavus, say that I 
make them think of you lately, whenever 
I speak ; that my eyes and voice are get- 
ting the expression of yours; and even 
that my form and movements are becoming 
like yours. I can easily conceive how this 
last can be; because I am not at all the 
dumpy body I was one year ago, when my 
appetite was so gross and so grossly in- 
dulged, that my face stood out and shone 
with fatness, and my arms and waist had 
nearly double the circumference of yours. 
I am perfectly well; Lam not thin by any 
means: but I am becdfhe slender, like you, 
so that I appear considerably taller than I 
used to; and—I just now looked up at 
Gustavus. He was holding a newspaper 
in his hands, but his eyes looked over it and 
rested on my face. I am going to tell him 
to whom I am writing, and what fine and 
true things I am saying about myself. 


“Guess who I am writing to, Gustavus,”. 


said I. 

“ First let me hear you parse who, Ellen.” 
You know the smile, half saucy, half good- 
natured that accompanied his words. 

“Ha! yes! I see how it is,” laughed 
I, “But let that go, and guess to whom 
I am writing.” 

“To Aunt Sarah.” 

“No. Guess again.” 

“To friend Fanny, then.” 

. “Yes; and guess what I am saying to 
er.” 

“That you love her—love her! proba- 
bly; this is what you are always saying 
to us about her.” 

“Right. And I am telling her that you 
and the rest say that I am like her; in 
other words, that you think me growing 
very beautiful.” 

“And you are!” interrupted he, with 
his real business enthusiasm. “You are 
becoming like Fanny Hadley in every res- 
pect. I was thinking about it when you 
spoke. I was thinking that you are Fanny 
Hadle Head, of course; and that there 
is no Panny off in Connecticut.” 

“ And no Ellen Head anywhere! That 
is too bad !” 

And I really felt that it was, Fanny. My 
eyes were full of tears for poor, unworthy, 
defunct Ellen Head, while Gustavus only 
looked in my face, laughing at the swim- 
ming eyes, the pouting lips—for I was half 
provoked that he still laughed, although he 
saw that he was wounding one, I saw what 
you must see, Fanny, that, greatly as I 
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am improved, greatly as his respect for me 
is increased, it is far from being the 
reverential quality it might have been at 
this hour, if I had never been so gross and 
simple. It cannot be ; this I know ; but for 
all I have done for myself, for all I purpose 
to do, I feel that I deserve rather more 
than he pays; and sometimes this tries me, 
as it has done this morning. While he 
yet laughed at my vexation, I told him that 
I had not finished the story I was telling 
you, I was going to let we know that it 
is not in the least to him I am indebted for 
all this improvement, but to his partner, 
my teacher. This turned the tables. Now 
I laughed, and he laughed no longer; but 
he turned to me the deferential, Janguid 
look, that is so new to him, and so becom- 
ing. It reminds me of Prescott, when I 
see it. It is like him. It is the dearest ex- 
pression that he, or Gustavus, can ever 
wear. So I told Gustavus this morning; 
adding, rather mischievously, I fear, that he 
is more and more like his partner, even as 
Iam more and more like you; and, that, 
.so far as he is like Preseott, he is irre- 
sistibly charming. And what do you think 
Isaw, Fanny? Why, that it pleased him. 
I see that he regards my estimation of him 
more and more; and, Heaven is my wit- 
ness, | will torment him no more in this 
way. 

“Do I look in the least like him?” asked 
he. 

“ At this moment you do.” 

“There is some hope of me, then. The 
truth is, Ellen, I am tired of this whirling, 
tearing business, this money-getting. It 
unfits me for everything. I am growing 
hard, and cross, and cold under it. I wish 
Prescott had the health and inclination to 
divide the care with me. Then it would 
be comparatively easy for me; and I could 
have time to improve myself with you here 
at home; though now I fancy you would 
have to be teacher.” 

He has gone to the store; and I will 
finish off this letter. 

I do not give you the whole of our scene, 
dear Fanny; but enough I fear to show 
you what I did not myself suspect clearly 
when I began, that G. and I are not per- 
fectly happy and well-united. But I believe 
that few are; and Sarah says that she be- 
lieves that few are, in the first vear or two 
of their wedded life, until the foibles are 
all known and their partial justifications 
found in the temperament, the early edu- 
cation; and until especially, she said, until 
they have borne trials, and pain, and weak- 
ness together, all the while assisting each 








other faithfully, and in this way becoming 
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united, endeared to each other. She wrote 
me this in her first letter after our marriage ; 
but it is only within this hour that I have 
dwelt on it, or comprehended all that it 
meant. 

Well,—I wonder if you have any trials 
of any sort, Fanny dear. Do write imme- 
diately upon the reception of this, and tell 
me. I fear I am too selfish, so unlike you 
in this respect, that it will more than half 
please me if you say yes. 

I wish you and your mother would come 
back. Since I have begun to think of you 
so much, a homesick sort of twinge goes 
through my heart at every sight of the de- 
serted house. And many others complain 
that you stayaway so long. Docome! I 
long so much to have you here! Mr. Pres- 
cott was very, very sick, near unto death, 
we all believed, for a time. I took care 





of him. With G.’s help, I led him about 
his chamber in his convalescence, as we 


(To be continued.) 


would lead a feeble child. He was as dear 
to us both in his helplessness as if he 
were our child; and he has been very dear 
to us ever since. But, this is what I was 
going to say when I began to tell you, we 
wished you and your mother so much 
then! There are none left who can half 
fill your places when sickness or death 
came into our midst. I am thinking now, 
my Fanny, that it would have been so 
good, so suitable, if you had been here to 
help me nurse him! Then you twain, 
who are so fit for each other, that I often 
think you were made to come together, 
would have done something at falling in 
love, mutually; and it would have been 
better, happier for us all than it is now. 
He still continues weak. We hoped the 
spring would revive him; but it does not. 

But good by, good by! Write soon to 
your friend, 

Eien Heap. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE 


WATCHMAN’S SONG. 


MILDHEIM SONG-BOORG. 


Whew! what a dismal night is here! 
How round my ears it whizzes! 
Such snow I have not known this year! 
How fiercely, too, it freezes! 
Yet—even now—the clock strikes nine— 
Each to his post—and this is mine. 
*Tis true, I’m a tormented man 
From evening until morning ; 
I may not sleep when others can, 
All night must sound my warning. 
And, ’sooth, I love the midnight breeze, 
In summer, ‘neath these linden trees ; 


But when old winter freezes so, 
That every pond like stone is, 
And when I try my horn to blow 
And stiff as ice each tone is, 
When the snow drizzles down my back, 
And puts my lantern out—alack! 


Then ’tis a task not to repine 
At duty, though unpleasing ; 

Were 't not for this short pipe of mine 
To keep my nose from freezing, 

As I'm an honest man, I vow, 

My nose had perished long ere now. 


The quiet peasant sleeps and snores 

For all my horn is screaming ; 
Contented lie the cow and horse 

In their warm stables dreaming. 
Both dove and duck are in their nest, 

And e’en the watch-dog takes his rest. 


While I alone, to earn my bread, 
The cold night-hours must number; 
Well! soon the watehman’s weary head 
Shall find in death sweet slumber, 
Till clearer, louder than his horn, 


Sounds the last Trump the judgment morn 
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MADRIGALS AND LOVE-POEMS. 


Tue richness of the English language in Sweet Cupid's shafts, like destiny, 
the possession of the most tender, touch- | Do causeless good or ill decree ; 
ing, delicate, and gallant expressions of the | Desert is borne out of his bow, 
Muse, has been hardly appreciated at its full | Reward upon his wing doth go! 
value. This has not been for lack of a | What fools are they that have not known 
| 


ready way to enjoyment in the old poets That love likes no laws but his own ? 
themselves, or for their having grown | ae ae 
antique and out of fashion; for they threw | sai iy a oe hs ge ae 2 Poa, 
themselves boldly upon the universalities | | prc iectlama ae Dae Walia alg 
: ; : "e | In every tree 1 write her name, 
of sentiment, and writing from heart to | And every day I read the same. 
heart, have lost nothing by change of man- Where honor Cupid’s rival is 
ners. But—from the scattered publication There miracles are seen of his ! 
in old books, dating back to the days of 
great Eliza’s reign, when this poetry was If Cynthia crave her ring of me, 
in its greatest vigor—some of the choicest | I blot hername out of the tree ; 
of these poems are of great rarity, and are | If doubt do darken things held dear, 
only to be found in the libraries of curious | Then well fare Nothing once a year! 
collectors. We have such a _ collection, For Many run, but One must win, 
gathered with care and cost, and preserved Fools only hedge the cuckoo in ! 
with love and reverence, the enjoyment of 
which we propose to share with our read- 
ers. We are confident that most of the | 
poems which we shall present will be en- | 
tirely new even to those of our readers | 
well read in English history; so we ean | 
promise the charm of novelty. The poems | 
themselves will be so many dainty avenues | 
to refinement and pleasure, heightening the | 
enjoyments of taste, and appealing to some 
of the purest and truest affections of the 
heart. éen. 
Our first poem shall be from that | 
quaint and abstruse personage in litera- | W hen will the fountain of my tears be dry ? 
ture, Sir Fulk Greville, Lord Brooke, | Ww hen will my sighs be spent? ‘ 
whose folio of learned poems is a puz- | W hen will desire agree to let me die? 
zle to scholars, and the glory of whose “ hen will me ng hae yg 
life is summed up on his tomb in the ° ‘i aes - - ae h lead : 
fair old chureh at Warwick—* Servant to | "But po or pees 
Elizabeth, Counsellor to King James, and Tait thos e, p Baten : 
Friend to Sir Philip Sydney.” The last is 
his best recommendation to posterity. 
Leaving his “ Treatise of Human Learning” 
in folio, we gather the flower of his genius 


The worth that worthiness should move, 

Is love, that is the love of Love, 

And love as well thee foster can, 

As can the mighty Noble-man. 
Sweet saint, ‘tis true, you worthy be! 
Yet, without Love, naught worth to me! 


How a lover may conduct himself in a 
less joyful mood of mind is witnessed in a 
little poem by Thomas Watson: 


For if myself without thy leave I kill, 
My ghost will never rest ; 
So hath it sworn to work thine only will, 


in this spirited, dashing love poem :— ARBs deer bets, 
LOVE FOR LOVE, For since it only lives by thee, 


Good reason thou the ruler be: 
Then give me leave to die, 
And shew thy power thereby. 


Away with these self-loving lads, 
Whom Cupid’s arrow never glads! 
Away, poor souls, that sigh and weep, 
In love of those that lye asleep ! , : 
For Cupid is a merry god, From that old collection, “ Wilbye’s 


And forceth none to kiss the rod. Madrigals :"— 
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MADRIGAL. 

There is a jewel which no Indian mine can 
buy, 

No chemic art can counterfeit ; 
It makes men rich in greatest poverty, 
Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold, 
The homely whistle to sweet music’s strain ; 
Seldom it comes, to few from heaven sent, 
That much in litthe—all in nought—Content. 


And this :-— 
MADRIGAL. 
Thine eyes so bright, 
Bereft my sight, 
When first I viewed thy face ; 
So now my light 
Is turned to night, 
I stray from place to place. 
Then guide me of thy kindness, 
So shall I bless my blindness. 
Tuomas Watson. 


Herrick drops in as a matter of course 
where there is talk of love or hay-making. 
There is, by the way, an old pun on his name 
which connects him with the country hay- 


rick. This poem—*a dish to be eaten with | 


scarlet spoons,” as a German writer says— 
is to be taken without comment :— 


THE KISS.-——-A DIALOGUE. 


1. Among thy fancies tell me this, 
What is the thing we call a kiss? 
2. I shall resolve ye what it is. 


It is a creature born and bred 

Between the lips, all cherry-red, 

By love and warm desire fed, 

Chor. And makes more soft the bridal bed. 


2. It is an active flame, that flies, 

First to the babies of the eyes, 

And charms them there with lullabies. 

Chor. And stills the bride too when she cries. 


2. Then to the chin, the cheek, the ear, 

It frisks and flies, now here, now there ; 
’Tis now far off, and then ’tis near, 

Chor. And here, and there, and every where. 


1. Has it speaking virtue? 2. Yes. 
1. How speaks it, say? 2. Do you but this, 
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| Part your joined lips, then speaks your kiss ; 
| Chor. And this Love’s sweetest language is. 


1. Has ita body? 2. Aye, and wings, 
With thousand rare encolourings ; 

And as it flies, it gently sings, 

Chor. Love honey yields, but never stings. 


| 

| The reconciliation of love and duty is 
gallantly expressed in a noble song by the 

true, sad gentleman, Richard Lovelace: 


SONG. 
Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 
hat from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind, 
To war and armsI fly! 





True, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field ; 
And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 

As you too shall adore ; 

I could not Jove you, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more. 
| r 
| There are no songs truer than those of 
| Shakspeare—they are the very unconscious 
| breathings forth of the heart, and have a 
| “ dying sound”—melting away into silence. 
His “ fancy” is old poetry for “ love :”— 


A SONG ON FANCY. 
Tell me, where is Fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head ; 
How begot, how nourished ? 

Reply, reply. 


It is engendered in the eyes ; 
With gazing fed ; and Fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 

Let us all ring Fancy’s knell 
I'll begin it. Ding dong bell. 


There are echoes in that which we do not 
find even in such poets as Beaumont and 
Fletcher, who are simply elegant in the 
comparison. 
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Now that you have entered in at the front- 
door of our Magazine, which you will acknow- 
ledge is cunningly embellished by the ready- 
handed Darley, through the hall, with a por- 
trait and picture or two thereon, have made 
yourselves at home in the various chambers of 
our new domicil, as favored guests, we fancy 
you, readers of ours, having reached the cosy 
sitting-room, where chat is familiar and friend- 
ly, facing us at a comfortable round table, of 
an indefinite circle, eager for the month’s gos- 
sip of the Town andthe Times. You must be 
pleased to consider us as talking to you, with 
living voice, without the aid of pen, printer, or 
postmaster. Our Table shall be like the Sea- 
sons which are flying so gracefully over the 
world’s edge upon the cover of this, our bran- 
new Dollar: on, on, in never-resting motion, 
scattering upon our earth ashes and flowers, 
and making their way with speedy flight, far 
forward into their eternal bourne. Like our 
four fast-flying friends, our Talk shall be va- 
ried, but always pushing on to something bet- 
ter in the future. In the spring it shall mur- 
mur of hope and cheerful days to come—shall 
begin its course like the water-brooks of the 
infant year, with a gentle pace, shall rustle in 
our leaves with the whisperings of the young 
and the fair. Bounty shall come with summer, 
with fruit to be enjoyed in the open air, stories 
and poems of a warmer hue, readily plucked 
and enjoyed by the wayside, in car and boat, 
on the mountain-side and at the watering-place. 
Autumn shall incline us to moralize of the 
past, to pause in tender regrets over the plea- 
sant days gone by. And when Grandfather 
Winter visits our domicil, he shall sit by the 
hearth, and, showing us what we have gather- 
ed of profit in the three seasons past, shall play 
the prophet of the Great Year in another 
Home, whither, with all our hopes, desires, af- 
fections, ventures, whether as reader or writer, 
as publisher or receiver of these pages, we are 
borne along. Be our relations such, O dear 
readers of ours, that as we fancy you now 
gathered in a friendly band about a board of 
ours, we may so give and take from each 
other, in this our simple intercouse, that we 
in the Hereafter, where the months shall cease 
and the seasons no longer share the year, may 
be friendly companions still. Paz Vobiscum ! 
As for you, Mr. G. M. R., who cannot reel 
off a yarn of lady verses, we will have none 
of you. We have in our hands the miserable 
apology of that miserable poetaster. As 
thus :— 

Saturday Morning. 
Dear Mr. Dollar, my stock I have rammaged 
and ransacked, 
Hoping to find for the “ Monthly” a“ feminine” 
poem, 
Likely to brighten the eyes of Columbia’s 
daughters— 


FAMILIAR TALK WITH OUR READERS. 








Alas! not one pearl have I found in the crum- 
pled collection ; 

Nothing but desperate ditties, so ghastly and 
gloomy, 

That surely I must have been crazy when | 
wrote them. 

So pray have the goodness to say unto Mes- 
sieurs, the editors, 

That G. M. R. cannot this week have the in- 
finite pleasure 

Of adding his name to the crew of their newly- 
rigged vessel. 

Long may she float on the turbulent ocean of 
letters, 

Buoyant and trim, and freighted with wisdom 
and knowledge— 

So says your friend and admirer—the Last 
One at Breakfast. 

. . . . We must leave the country where 
such men breathe and away to the Wor.p’s 
Farr, now rapidly drawing near, at Lon- 
don: a word to the wise, from the Communi- 
paw correspondent of our worthy cousin of 
the Post at Boston :—* I must again state the 
almost universal failure of American specula- 
tions—Barnum always excepted—that come to 
this country. There have been seen here 
American patent rights, American daguer- 
reotypists, American panoramas, American 
lecturers, American everythings, and all but 
about one in ten go home ‘ d—n—g their luck,’ 
and blaming the country. The country is not 
so much to blame because it will not instantly 
suit itself to every foreigner that comes here 
expecting to do business just as he does at 
home. It is a slow country, and all the Yan- 
kees that come here next year won’t make it a 
fast one. I was in the office of Punch yes- 
terday, and one of the officials there told me 
that he had seen one of the principal artists 
that helped Risley & Smith paint their ‘ pirated’ 
panorama of the Mississippi, going about the 
streets and taking portraits at a penny each! 
No, my friends, come here to spend your 
money, but not to earn it. The first you can 
most undoubtedly do, and you might perhaps 
do the latter; but, I repeat, it is a slow coun- 
try, and everything creeps at a slow pace.” 

. . . - But, Heaven be praised, we are re- 
turned to home in a nimble steamer, and to 
live in a city when such news comes as that 
the long-looked-for“ ATLantic” is safe. Mid- 
night though it be, wild newsboys rush along 
the streets, spurred, we would fain believe, as 
much by love of the good news they bear as 
hope of the “extra” sixpence. Away they 
fly! up go the windows, heads pop out, mas- 
ters on the stoops to purchase the news, ser- 
vant-maids at attic-dormers, who cannot pur- 
chasé the papers, leaning out by the half-hour 
and listening to the far-away cry as it lingers 
in the air, turns the curner, rises again from 2 
fresh throat, dies away, and renews itself at 
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least a hundred times; bells are rung, men 
gather in groups—no one can tell how oy 
come there—on corners. It is enough for oie 
sweet night’s rest, “ the Atlantic is safe.” 

We are all this morning, truly, in a 
thanksgiving humor; and yet have you mark- 
ed, reader, how great occasions for thanks are 
lost ? as in the past season of this very metro- 
polis of ours. No cholera, no pale-faces, 
daily coffins, alarming reports, crowded church- 
yards ; and yet not one w ord of thanks, that 
we have heard, in journal or church, in fast- 
day, proclamation, or day of gratitude. Oh, 
how swiftly the world moves, with its over- 
whelming current of business, news, and daily in- 
cident, when a scourge like that (with its uplifted 
_ passes our houses by unnoticed ! 

And yet, you will mark, we have 
one THANKSGIV ing Day, which we are delight- 
ed to see duly kept, with fresh fervor and wider 
interest every year—our own Thanksgiving 
Day, not yet utterly gone by, though it now be 
April of early spring : for Mr. Jerome Tuompe- 
son has given us, in a good-sized painting of 
his, something of the festivity in a dinner at an 
old homestead, somewhere in Massachusetts, a 
couple of hundred years ago. There we have 
the table, the turkey, the fine lady, the old 
beau, the children, the country girl, the rustic, 
and all the other appointments aptly colored ; 
and, as a learned writer in this, our Dollar, 
duly proves that we may make fools of ourselves 
any day in the year we choose, so, with Mr. 
Thompson’s aid, we can have any day we 
please for Thanksgiving Day, with a good din- 
ner—on the canvas. 

. . . . Speaking of public men, we see that 
our friend on the right here, P. P., has something 
to say. P. P. has the floor or the table for an 
anecdote :—Mr, R., a quondam member of 
Congress, was noted for twothings. The first 
being a propensity to move the previous ques- 
tion upon all possible occasions, to the great 
annoyance of his co-members generally ; and 
the second consisting in a tremendous queue 
projecting from the , posterior portion of his 
poll, and supposed to contain quite as much 
brains as the article of which it was a parasi- 
tical appendage. 

One day he had moved the previous ques- 
tion, and cut off Mr. Wise of Virginia from 
ap anticipated speech. 

“ Mr. Speaker !” asked Wise, “ does the pre- 
vious question cut off everything ?” 

« It does,” replied the Speaker. 

“ Then,” said Wise, with great gravity, “ i 
move ithe previous question upon Mr. R.’s 
queue.” 

Prompted by the reception of Mr. 
P. Pp? 8 , pleasantry, a girl-listener, who holds a 
book timidly, desires to be allowed to read us 
a passage. Certainly: we know by your glis- 
tening eyes and softening look it is well 
chosen: Away went the boy down the 
village at a quick pace, and entered the church- 
yard; near the church he found the man he 
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sought digging a grave—Whitelock was the 
sexton. “ Whitelock, I want you,” said the 
boy. “Eh!” answered the old man, looking 
up, and resting on his spade. “Oh! it be 
you, Master Ford.” “ Yes; what are you 
doing ?” A question he had asked fifty times 
before, and which the old man was always 
puzzled to answer, remembering Miss Marga- 
ret’s injunction that nothing sad should be told 
him, and how carefully she had always kept 
from him the knowledge of death, managing 
that some engrossing amusement at home 
should employ him, when the somewhat un- 
usual circumstance of a funeral occurred in 
the small village; so he hesitated a moment, 
and then, scratching his head, said, “ Why, I 
be’s digging a flower bed—and there aint no 
story there,” he said to himself; “for what 
can you call such a young thing as this but a 
little, flower? I'm a going to transplant a 
flower, my boy, that got in a soil as wasn’t 
suited to it, and it will do a deal better where 
it’s going to.” “ Flower,oh! yes; and it will 
blow for Margaret's wedding. I’ve come to 
tell you you must clean the church, the fairies 
are all coming, and it must be very clean.” 
«“ Yes, my boy, it shall be very clean ; the 
fairies be coming, be they?” No one heeded 
what poor Walter said; but answered him 
gently, and never contradicted him. “ What 
are those grey stones for, Whitelock,so many 
of them?” Again the old man scratched his 
head before he answered, and then said, “ Why, 
a great many people out of this village be gone 
into a far country, and their friends put up 
these stones to remind them of ’em, and of the 
day they went away. A beautiful country it 
is, my boy, where we shall all go, I hope; I’m 
expecting to go every day,” “ Don’t go then 
till after the wedding,—the gay wedding,— 
what fun we shall have!” “ Ah! indeed, and 
who is to be the bridegroom?” “Oh! I 
must not tell that; Margaret will be angry ; 
but you'll see a brave wedding it will be; 
good bye, Whitelock, have the church clean ; 
never mind about the flowers, the fairies will 
bring them.” 
the churchyard, the boy returned home. 

. This, with its pathetic simplicity, 
of ‘the Idiot Boy and the Flowers of Paradise, 
so worthy of that fine book “The Dream 
Chintz” of Miss Puiancnué, is still echoing 
softly through the chamber, when we observe 
slips of paper, with a familiar handwriting, fly- 
ing about the table. We seize on one: evi- 
dently by a bardling in the pin-feather State: 


Tom signs certificates for Sas’parilla 

And wond’rous cures for Doemall’s painkiller, 
Is his a toilsome office? Nay, I’m sure 

No onerous duty ; ’tis a sign-a-cure. 


. . « . Poetry should be in place everywhere 
since it has secured a Foors-hold in the U. 8. 
Senate: the Senator of that name has never 
yet omitted an opportunity to bring the poets 
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forward, asin a late debate he quoted a good 
part of the “ Paradise Lost,” and a large sec- 
tion of one 
Harold.” When poetry is patronized by poli- 
ticians there isa hope of it: although just now, 
at this preseat time of addressing you, it is 
perhaps more easy to bea poet than a senator ; 

no less than three candidates, in three States, 
fur the office of Senator, failing by a single 
vote of being elected to that office, Mr. 
Sumner in Massachusetts, Mr. Fisa in this 
state, and Mr. Srocxron in New Jersey having 
all come “ within one of it.’ ; 

One of the active heads, not long since, of 
Washington (in the leaders of the “‘ Union”), 
afterwards of the Sandwich Islands (as am- 
bassador), is now removed with the person of 
our excellent friend, Cuartes Eames, Esq., to 
the editorial room of the “ Nashville Union,” 
Tennessee, where, we trust and believe, he will 
prove a plant of goodly growth, and shower 
down his daily leaves upon the heads of the 
grateful. Alacte virtute ! 

.... Not to prejudice Mr. Eames, we 
wish you to understand distinctly, that in re- 
citing these verses in this connexion we do not 
ascribe them to that gentleman : 


Jack sought.a kiss, and richly earned 

The cuff with which his huge ears burned, 
Yet thought it hard a sailor crack 

Could not command a paltry smack. 


. . . » If any day in the year were reserved 
to launch smacks upon, a lucky day for that 
species of craft, it should be St. VaLENTINE’s : 
the last representative whereof, by the way, 
just gone by, was a failure, in spite of Srrone’s 
universal assortment of embeilished letters and 
his thirty beautiful Cupids, placarded on poles, 
boy-borne through the streets. Has love died 
out, that the Post-office Clerks were idle on 
the last 14th of February ? 

Who is this that rises on our vision, 
peering ‘with his wide-awake head over the 
steamers side, bound hither from England? 
No other than Martin Farquyar Tupper, 
who finds his name a Proverb through the 
country, and who, if he be come over to look 
after the inheritance of his manifold sales, will 
be sure to have delivered to him by his friends, 
the booksellers, his lawful “ Crock of Gold.” 
A God speed to thee, Martin, through the 
land thou hast more than once be-hymned in 
happy verse ! 

. While one cometh another goeth ; 
our ancient friend Masor Davezac has gone 
the way of all living, and we shall have no 
more vivid narratives of the Battle of New 
Orleans from this faithful lieutenant of iron- 
handed Andrew. 

Departed though the grey Major be, 
we , have friends and messmates left behind, 
gallant, true, and who, in far lands, have re- 
membrance of us, it would seem, as vivid as 
the attached Davezac of the ghost of Jackson ; 
and of these is our London Correspondent D., 


of the entire cantos of “ Childe | 





April, 


mightiest of mail-men, great gatherer of gos- 
sip, near Bow-bells, master of the shears jn 
clipping from the British Press, forwarder of 
pamphlets, which give us a keen and crafty 
insight into the great world of the Babylon or 
the Thames! Reader, with vast store of anec. 
dotes, biography, and news in the last qua- 
druple letter of D., we are enforced to stave or 
starve thee off with a single slice, impelled 
thereto by mention of a lady of our land in 
kindly terms:—A few only of our people 
know of the talent and genius scattered abroad 
by our countrywomen. Many years since, a 
lady friend, Mrs. E. Locx—the name is not 
unknown to your New York friends—embark- 
ed with her husband from Boston (U. S ) for 
Calcutta, with him to seek his fortune. She 
was the first American lady that had ever 
been to that city. In a short time his health 
failed, and he found an early grave amongst 
strangers. With a fondness and an attachment 
true to her sex, she remained by his grave in 
this far wide land, seeking her fortune as an in- 
structress of youth, translating into Anglo- 
Bengali, and teaching the native children. 

. The lady’s own letter is of interest :— 
“ You request me to write you a newsful let- 
ter. Secluded as I live, very little beyond the 
precinets of my own two schools (English and 
Hindoo) falls under my observation ; and as to 
writing about the people around me, so much 
has already been said by book-writers and 
others, and so unchangeable and unchangifig 
are the natives in their manners and customs, 
that the subject at best seems but a barren one. 
The weather continues to be warm and plea- 
sant still ; we are yet in muslin dresses and sit 
with open windows. The mornings and nights 
are cool. A wealthy native Prince, one of the 
late Tippoo Sultan’s grandsons, gave away 
yesterday, in front of his musjed, scarlet broad- 
cloth schudders or cloaks to 400 poor natives. 
This Prince lived in the next house to mine ; he 
has eight wives, all dressing precisely the same.” 

. . P. P. here interrupts, and asserts that 
on the occasion of public dinners, it is always 
the best toast that is thought of the day after, 
as in the case of the late well-conceived festi- 
vity to Cot. Hoe by Messrs. Beacn, proprie- 
tors of the Sun, somebody should have offer- 
ed, “Greater than Joshua!—For he com- 
manded the sun to stand still, whereas Beach 
clapped half a dozen rollers under it, and 
started it off, with fresh speed, to carry light 
about the world!” ‘That will do, Mr. P. P. ; 
we desire nothing more of you this month, in 
the shape of epigrams, mischievous anecdote, 
or scientific sentiment. 

. What think you, Doiiar reader, of 

Mrs. Jane Swissnetm, who forges the editorial 
thunder for the Pittsburgh Saturday Gazette? 
Does she not handle her bolts deftly?’ Throw- 
ing them about with the playful freedom and 
ease of innocent snow-ballers. Here, for in- 
stance, is her disposition of her defeat as can- 
didate for Mayor of that town, for which dig- 
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nity, we believe, she had a vote or two :—* As 
it is a Scripture duty to weep with those who 
weep, we do hope our friends will shed a few 
tears on our behalf. We have been defeated 
—our hopes erushed, and future prospects 
eruelly blighted. But most of all, the country 
is ruined—the Union no longer safe. The 
stupendous fabric which our fathers reared is 
crumbling to dust! Our own city, in particu- 
lar, is sunk, sold; and those who live down 
about Wheeling may expect to see it going 
down the Ohio on a raft some day soon ; for its 
benighted inhabitants did not save the Union, 
and build a breastwork to prevent their pig 
metal from floating off, by electing us Mayor, 
as they were in duty bound to do. We could 
bear our own share of the disappointment if it 
were not for the disgrace thus brought upon 
our beautiful city ; but any man with half an 
eye in his head and a pair of spectacles in his 
pocket can easily see that nothing less than a 
base coalition between the parties could have 
secured the defeat of the people’s candidate. 
The ‘ spoils’ candidates, Messrs. Guthrie, Rog- 
gen, Barker, Culien, and ‘ Seattering, were 
indefatigable on the day of election, and hur- 
ried from poll to poll with a celerity and fre- 
quency which might have enabled them to dis- 
eover Sir John Franklin, and all the passages 
around all the capes which ever gave a foot- 
hold to a grizzly bear ; and no doubt they de- 
ceived the people as to the true issue of the 
election—made believe it was one another 
they were trying to defeat, when all the while 
they had their heads together to keep us and 
the immortal principles of ’°76 out of the 
Mayor's office. 

, As it is this trenchant and plain- 
spoken lady who has the credit of a rather 
energetic discussion of the merits of Danrex 
WessTER, we may here give the honorable Se- 
cretary the benefit of a “ handsome notice” in 
the London “ Mirror of the Times,” in this 
wise :—* With reference to this, there is one 
thing upon which we could dilate with plea- 
sure. It is the manly, patriotic, straightforward, 
blunt answer of Daniel Webster to Austrian 
despotism. Would we had a few like him at 
the head of affairs in England! This gives us 
hopes that, should a general disturbance arise, 
America would side with us, and with her we 
need not fear the world. Let her leave 
Canapa to time, and join with us. We are 
of the same family—speak the same language. 
The answer of Webster has caused our heart 
to yearn towards our brave descendants. With 
all their faults, their jealousies, their national 
follies, their boasting, and the occasional vul- 
garity of go-a-headism, there is something 
daring, manly, and spirited about the Yankees. 
There is something there, that is fast waning 
here—something they derived from us, that we 
possess no longer—something that sailed on 
board the Mayflower—an old English pluck 
and principle, which these men, driven from 
their native shores, bore with them into the 
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heart of the wilderness, there to fecundate and 
spread through the heart-strings of a mighty 
empire speaking the English tongue, after it 
should be stitled by a mill-ocracy, a shop-ocracy 
and a money-ocracy at home.” 

. In spite of our fraternal and editorial 
remonstrance, P. P. is“ at it again,” and in- 
sists that he is personally a match for all na- 
tions in the way of Proverss, and that when 
he desires any of that commodity he manufac- 
tures for himself: in proof of which statement 
he offers the following assortment, first opened 
on the occasion of a late ball at the Chinese 
Assembly Rooms :— 


THE DANCE OF LIFE. 
With a pleasant partner, life is a delightful 
cotillion ; never dance the cheat. 
WHEN WE HEAR THE FIDDLE 
We are all young ; headache may pay the piper 
to-morrow morning, if he chooses. 
BACHELORS 
Are the only true liberty poles, standing by 
themselves, with the flag of freedom flying 
from the top. 
NO, SIR ; BACHELORS 
Are poor ships’ masts stripped of their canvas, 
and left without sail to go ahead on. 
QUITE A DIFFERENCE. 
The sun rising is a pretty sight; but when a 
beautiful young woman gets up to dance—my 
eyes ! 
MATRIMONY, 
A double-barrelled gun, sure to bring happiness 
down on the wing. 
SINGLE LIFE 
Is a blunderbuss—only of use—where dancing 
young men are in request—with a BALL. 


CHOOSE YOUR PARTNER. 
Who wouldn’t rather dance ten miles to-night 
in the Assembly Rooms, than ride twenty in a 
Broadway omnibus? Don’t all speak at once! 


IMPORTANT. 
It is important to have an umbrella in a shower, 
dinner when you are hungry, and a long boat 
in a squall; but the most important of all to a 
nice young gentleman is a nice young lady to 
say “ Yes” at the right time. 


. . . « Coffee after the dance, of course, and 
no more suitable person to “ bring it in” than 
Dr. Berrner, who has lately entertained us in 
two lectures on Java and the Chinese; al- 
though we must acknowledge that one of the 
decections to which he treated us has an un- 
wholesome look on the programme—* a draw- 
ing of the Upas or Poisonous Tree of Japan.” 
For our parts, Dr., we prefer young Hyson ! : 

No connexion with this, but in its 
way, another kind of entertainment, proving 
the strong hold of that eminent man upon the 
affections of his fellow-citizens of Carolina— 
is set forth in an advertisement like this :— 

FUNERAL OF CALHOUN. 
ROWN & DAVID’S Grand Mechanical 
Exhibition of the FUNERAL OF THE 
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LAMENTED CALHOUN, will be opened 
to the public Tu1s Evenine, at Military Hall. 

T'he Exhibition is intended to give a full and 
accurate representation of all the events inci- 
dent to the great and solemn spectacle which 
took place in Charleston, on the 25th April 
last, on the arrival of the remains of Mr. CAL- 
HOUN in his native state. 

The Grand Funeral Procession is seen pass- 
ing the Charleston Hotel. An array of mov- 
ing figures, of over 4,000 in number, represent- 
ing the military escort, in which every Com- 
pany is accurately represented, The Funeral 
Car, Committees, and Societies, are also repre- 
sented faithfully with the original. 

Doors open at 7 o’clock, and the exhibition 
will commence precisely at half past 7. A 
Band of Music accompanies the Procession. 

Admission 50 cents. Children 25 cents. 

. . Should we turn back with you, read- 
er, from this moving memorial of departed 
Eminence, to the living world, of which we, as 
writers and editors, are members, and talk to 
you of the clashing interests of rival printing- 
offices, rival publishers, rival magazines (and 
we could say a good and bad word for each 
and every of them), what a tumult we should 
have—with the shock between original maga- 
zines, “bone of our bone and flesh of our 
fiesh,” and those monstrous ornamental goitres, 
the great reprints :—there are the two editions 
of Borrow, whose kind, scholarly face you 
have on our first page—the one issued by 
Mr. Putnam “ from early proof-sheets received 
from London, by an express arrangement with 
Mr. Murray” (the author’s London publisher), 
the other by our good friends the Brothers 
Harper, hurried out with such Cesarean enter- 
prise as to have left one leg—we mean one 
leaf, behind it : very cheap, however, and not 
badly printed. We should flit away next to 
Boston, to tell you of the curious success of the 
Shakspeare of Messrs. Puiiuirs, Sampson & 
Co., which has run up, it is said, to a circu- 
lation of no less than 15,000, from plates 
which were bought at auction a little while 
ago as scarcely of more worth than thrown- 
aside type metal. We might pay our respects 
to Poet-Publisher, James T. Fiexps (of Tick- 
nor & Co.),—look in upon our worthy friend 
Lirretit—and, if we were so inclined, skipping 
the mountains, and landing in Cincinnati, the 
other side of the Alleghanies, drop in at Dersy 
& Co.’s grand Book Establishment, and mo- 
ralize with you on the rapid growth of these 
new centres of publication, so far from the 
Atlantic. 

. . . . Another steamer letter from beyond 
seas, which you must share with us, reader. 
Be indulgent to the wild enthusiasm of this 
Man of the Mountain (a resident when at 
home somewhere among the Nez Percé In- 
dians). He doesn’t appear to like the Aus- 
trians—not the least ! 

. « » » “Daniel Webster has raised (by his 
rebuke to Austria) the United States, in the 
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estimation of foreigners, one hundred per cent. 
“ Cavernous” Dan is a smart chap, say what 
you will; the last paragraph of his letter jp 
the ‘ Union’ is a rouser for the Princes of the 
8+-10 Territories of Alt-Deutschland. How 
he cuts down their cloth! A set of ragged, 
Beerheaded Aristoerats! I have sent the do- 
cument to the poet Ferdinand Freiligrath, at 
Diisseldorf ; egad, how he will crow! The 
poor fellow has done naught but suffer martyr- 
dom, at the hand of the King of Prussia, for 
the last eight or ten years. ‘The old devil has 
just struck another blow at the brains of the 
nation, and at the press and publishers in par- 
ticular. The new American Chargé to Vienna 
arrived out safely ,in the ‘ Baltic,’ and we feel 
not a little curious to know how the -\ustrians 
will receive him, as the representative of the 
greatest nation on airth. I hope he is a man 
of pluck, and will stand no nonsense ; if we 
wanted to flog them they are hard to be got at, 
and not worth annexing, by way of territory ; 
and as for money, they have none of that 
commodity, their purses having been Jong since 
turned inside out, and washed. If they as a 
nation have the dread of encountering Ameri- 
cans that single subjects do, they will cut. In 
’43, when first I came to London to stop for 
a while, I took lodgings in Regent street. An 
Austrian, in the secret pay and service of the 
Court of Vienna, was then a resident in the 
house. My room happened to be adjoining. 
When he learned from the lady that I was 
‘ American’ (and had been a publisher, or to 
do with the press, and understood German 
somewhat), he strongly protested against my 
remaining: Ist. As he did not wish to dis- 
cover the secrets of his mission and govern- 
ment to a republican ; and 2d, if it was known 
by his Masters that he was resident under the 
same roof with an American, he should lose 
his pay, ahd be punished. The landlady, a 
spirited piece, and by no means pleased with 
the nasty habits of his majesty the emperor’s 
servant, told him he had better quit, as she 
had had several Americans as guests, and much 
preferred them to any others—as residents 
under her roof. The moustached, dwarf-look- 
ing subject packed up pipes, dressing-gowns, 
caps, and etes. The landlady notified me of 
the hour of his intended departure, and I was 
on hand to look down upon him as he sneaked 
down stairs, and out upon the walk. He found 
the American Eagle too much for his old 
double bald-header. I frequently pass him 
now, and always laugh at him, as he looks out 
at me over the horns under his nose. 
“E Privurisvs Unum.” 
.. +» With this bison roar we dismiss ourselves, 
with a thousand things left to talk of, when 
we have just opened the garden-gate of con- 
versation and looked in! Next time, good 
réader, we may begin our Talk earlier, and 
with your leave and attention, hold out longer. 
.... You have struck the New Doiiar 





| on the counter and tried it : does it ring true { 


